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BRITISH PLAYERS AND SINGERS: 


II. 


Perhaps the most interesting phenomenon about 
contemporary British music is the gradual breaking 
down of long-standing prejudices which impeded 
the way of the active musician and gave rise to 
those facetious legends about England—the country 
which supports the largest number of concerts and 
is the best customer of the musical publisher 
being ‘not musical.’ The first prejudice to go 
concerned pianoforte playing. After Lamond, 
Fanny Davies, and Leonard Borwick it was no 
longer possible to suggest that English fingers 
could not perform nor English brains understand 
great classical conceptions. ‘Then came the turn 
of composition, and the triumphs of Elgar amongst 
the dictators of musical taste in Germany at the 
beginning of the century set finally at rest another 
mischievous fallacy. The last prejudice to fall 
related to violin playing, and this achievement is 
undoubtedly due to Albert Sammons. 

Albert Sammons comes of a family of musicians. 
He learnt to play the violin from his father and 
his brother. Apart from a few from 
Ferdinand Weist Hill, and half-a-dozen lessons 
from John Saunders, he has never had advice or 
instruction from anybody. He owes his present 
eminence mainly to natural aptitude and to his 
unusual powers of observation, as his playing amply 
demonstrates, for he has none of the tricks of style 
which enable the listener to identify the particular 
school to which the player belongs. ‘That is 
perhaps one of the reasons why, on the whole, 
haS come to him long after it was 
due. There is this to be said for Continental 
institutions: the machinery for ‘spotting’ talent 
or genius at an early age works more efficiently 
than it does with us. A single excellent per 
formance of Goldmark’s Violin Concerto was 
enough to establish the young Rose high in the 
opinion of his countrymen. Nor was it long 
before Willy Hess or César Thomson, excellent 
though not supreme players, were honoured in 
their own country as they deserved to be. Albert 
Sammons instead began his career in the ranks of 
the orchestra. He was not long there—fortunately, 


ALBERT SAMMONS 


lessons 


recognition 


for our credit’s sake. Sir Thomas Beecham, who 
had engaged him, had a quick eye and ear} 
for a good player, and when he made _ his 
arrangements for the next season he offered 


Sammons the leadership, which was accepted. 


SAMMONS AS ORCHESTRAL LEADER 


Never before had a British orchestra had such 
a leader. It was not only that his great technical 


skill enabled him to play with exceptional charm 
of tone 


and finish the solos which fell to the 





lot of the first fiddle.’ Sammons possesses all the 
other qualifications of a leader which are infinitely 
rarer than the ability to play a little solo effectively. 
A leader must, above all things, be a good 
musician, and understand not only his own 
instrument but the difficulties and problems of 
all his colleagues, for he is often asked to act 
as deputy for the conductor, and always acts as 
conductor and the 


liaison officer between the 
most important orchestral department—the 
strings. Sammons’s early and close connection 


with music and musicians must have given him 
special advantages in this respect. It is sometimes 


of distinct benefit to be ww enfant de la balle. 
But still in another sense Sammons made an 
ideal leader. ‘There are some _ violinists who 


appear to be playing to themselves ; there is the 
second class of those who give an impression of 
playing merely for the sake of the audience; yet a 
third class exists—less numerous—of violinists 
| whose playing affects first and directly their own 
colleagues. ‘he best orchestral leaders are all 
drawn from the last category. Sammons has in 
an unusual degree the power of making his 
individuality felt in such a way as to inspire 
other players to do their best. ‘This phenomenon 
may be noticed when he plays accompanied by the 
orchestra under a good conductor. It is evident 
when he leads a quartet. It was of the 
features of his term of leadership of the Beecham 
Orchestra. Monteux, who conducted the first 
Russian Ballet, knew him at for what he 
is, and engaged him to lead the Dieppe Symphony 
Orchestra in 1914. It was of course inevitable 
that so distinguished a soloist should, in time, 
abandon the leader’s desk and devote all his time 
to solo work; but our orchestral loss is irreparable. 

While he was with the Beecham Orchestra 
Sammons had also one or two exceptional oppor 
tunities for proving his worth as soloist. When 
Ariadne auf Naxos was first given in London 
under Sir Thomas Beecham the important and 
difficult task assigned to the solo violin was per 
|formed by Sammons in a way that delighted all 
|who knew what good playing is. Accepted as a 
leader of very exceptional skill, Sammons had yet 
His gifts were 


one 


once 


to be acknowledged as a soloist. 
known and appreciated by the few, and his per 
| formance of Saint-Saéns’s B minor Concerto at a 
| Patron’s Fund concert at the Royal College of 
Music was so successful that he was asked to play 
it again in the presence of the composer at a 
concert which was patronised by the King and 
Queen. But some prejudice had still to be over- 
come before he could come into his own. The 
London String Quartet however—which Sammons 
led for nine years—showed for the first time that 
in this field, as in many others, British instru 


mental players were equal to the best that the 
Continent could produce. 
| 

THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 


The London String Quartet was a challenge to 


public opinion. Quartet playing has long been 
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54 
regarded, and justly, as a field reserved for the 
aristocrats of the instrumental world. The dash 


and the tricks of style which count for so much on 
the platform when a meek accompanist or a 
humbled orchestra follow the soloist’s dictates are 
as nothing when it comes to quartet playing. The 
leader is matched by performers of equal or very 
The repertory consists almost 
rarer 


nearly equal skill. 
entirely of music which on account of its 
beauty and depth must always appeal much more 
to the than to the many. Its 
performance demands, ull, finish of 
execution and perfection of detail, for there is no 
chance whatever of a flaw passing undetected. 
Thus when Messrs. Sammons, Petre, Warner, and 
Warwick-Evans first appeared before the public 
as a quartet they were claiming right of admission 
into the very citadel of the most exclusive 
classicism \nd they were appealing to exacting 


select few 


abov Cc 


judges. Seekers after sensationalism are never 
attracted by string quartets. The success was 
immediate and decisive. ‘The exclusive judges 


frankly and liberally acknowledged the great merit 
of the four young English performers. Only as 
soloist Sammons yet had to wait for his oppor 
tunity. That opportunity came with the War. 


SAMMONS IN THE GUARDS 


lhe events of 1914 are so recent in the memory 
of all that there is no need to recall the parlous 
conditions of after war declared. 
Music, which later gave solace to so many weary 
warriors and health to a few—its 
possibilities as only begun to be 
appreciated—was set aside for a while as a luxury, 
and the first concerts were tolerated rather than 
welcomed as a demonstration that business could 
be carried on as usual in spite of the worst the 
When later it became evident 
that still claim .a share, 
modest, in the life of the community at war, 
another difficulty sprang up—who could take the 
place of the performers Germany used to supply 
not gratis, indeed, but in such large quantities? 
It was then that Sammons came to the fore and 
revealed himself to the great public. Every 
appearance brought home more definitely the fact 
that he is not merely a good, but a master violinist. 
He played the Elgar Concerto (‘the best violin 
music in existence,’ said Sammons), which nobody 
had touched after Kreisler, in a way that enthralled 
the well as the audience. He 
brought out the Delius Concerto, playing from 
memory and with ravishing ease a composition 
more difficult to memorise and, in some ways, 
more difficult to play, than any other work in 
existence. He himself believes that the concert 
at which the King and Queen were present marked 
an epoch in his career. But it is certain that the 
great public only realised his qualities after the 
memorable performance he gave of Elgar’s 
Concerto, under the conductorship of the com- 
poser, at Queen’s Hall. ‘That event set the seal 
on his reputation. 


Music was 
rest¢ red 


healer have 


enemy could do. 


music could however 


composer as 


When it became evident that victory was only 
possible if we had on our side not only right but 
also the big battalions, Sammons joined up, 
having the honour to be chosen for the Grenadier 
Guards. He passed well the medical test, but 
when training at Caterham Camp became intensive 
a marked tendency to rheumatism revealed itself. 
He was sent amongst the musicians, and given a 
clarinet to play upon. History does not say 
whether he excelled with this instrument as he 
does with the violin, or whether the sergeant- 
major offered him assistance in deciphering 
musical notation. Later he went with the band 
to Paris, and the Parisians had the pleasure of 
hearing one of the greatest violinists of his time 
play the clarinet. 


COMPOSER AND TECHNICIAN 


Comparatively few people who are not violinists 
or quartet players know Sammons the composer. 
Yet his Zav/asy Quartet won the prize at a Cobbett 


competition, and has been very warmly received 
in the concert-room. Sammons, however, is 
modesty itself about his compositions. In 


showing the score he will himself point out the 
considers least successful, and yet 
he undoubtedly possesses one qualification for 
writing great music—he knows when it is wise to 
stop. “When I wrote it at first,’ he will tell you, 
‘the Quartet lasted twenty minutes. In its final 
form it lasts just seven.’ If all young composers 
adopted and practised this method of ruthless 
curtailment new music would excite less suspicion, 
and be more generally welcomed than it is. He 
has written besides some widely-known studies for 
the violin embodying the fruit of long observation 
and vast experience. These have the merit of 
giving in synthetical form all that the violinist 
needs. Owing nothing to tradition, and being 
thus, so to speak, a non-party man, Sammons is 
not blind to the error of most -violinists who 
believe that only one path—their own—leads to 
victory, while all the others lead incidentally to 
disaster. “Could Ysaye,’ asks Sammons, ~ be a 
greater violinist than he is if he held his fiddle as 
Prof. Auer says it must be held?’ It is no use 
upholding dogmas with a man who has climbed 
and tested unaided every step of the ladder right 
up to the highest. 

If it is true that every excellent performer is 
born to his art or his instrument, this is true of 
Albert Sammons in a special way. He is the 
born violinist excellence, devoted to his 
instrument and everything connected with it, a 
generous appraiser of others’ great qualities, but 
also a shrewd critic, whose remarks on Kreisler 
or any other master violinist are never inspired 
by bias but always by that most rare gift— 
common sense. F. B. 


sections he 


par 


An Opera by Dr. Cyril Rootham entitled 7he 77 
Sisters, will be performed at the New Theatre, Cambridge, 
on February 14. The cast will include Miss Gladys Moger, 
Miss Dorothy Giles, Mr. Steuart Wilson, and Mr. Clive 

| Carey, and Mr. D. D. Arundell will conduct. 
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MOOR PIANOFORTE 


EMMANUEL 


By Ernest NEWMAN 


The present article was sketched out, but not 
actually written, for this month’s number of the 
Wusical Times, and was intended to help to prepare 
the way for the first public demonstration in 
London of the new Emmanuel Moor pianoforie 
by Prof. Donald Francis Tovey, which I had 
been given to understand was to be some time 
n February. The date was, however, changed 
to January 9, and before this article was written the 
January number of J/wsie and Letters had appeared 
with an’ exhaustive article on the subject by 
Prof. Tovey himself. To that article I beg to 
refer the reader as the best possible statement of 


‘the nature and possibilites of the new instrument, 


so far as performance is concerned. Prof. Tovey 
has had more days alone with the new piano 
forte than I have had hours: and though the 
rudiments of special technique necessary for it 


suggest themselves to you with surprising rapidity, 
and though you realise in the first ten minutes of 
your personal acquaintance with the instrument a 
number of the ways in which it is going to expand 
the resources of the player as well as remove some 
of his everyday difficulties, naturally the longer 
you experiment with the instrument the more you 
Prof. Tovey’s playing of a number 
the -.olian Hall demonstration 
showed that he had mastered a great deal of its 
special technique. The trouble is not in the 
nature of the two keyboards themselves, but in our 
having to do consciously at first what, in ordinary 
pianoforte playing, is done sub-consciously: we 
have to be fighting down, at every moment, the 
impulse to do things in the old way. But one 
soon learns to think in terms of the two manuals, 
and to adjust one’s fingering accordingly ; and 
children who begin their pianoforte practice on 
the new instrument will know none of the little 
troubles that the grown-up experiences with it at 


learn about it. 
of works at 


first. 

My only object in this article is to draw the 
attention of a wider public to the Moor pianoforte, 

every one to Prof. ‘Tovey’s admirable 
to question or supplement one or two of 
and to consider, briefly, the 
possibilities of the instrument from the point of 
view of the composer. It is natural that at first 
it should be discussed mostly from the performer’s 
point of view. but it is evident that an instrument 
that does so much for the player can do quite as 
much for the No sensible person 
supposes that all we are going to do with it is to 
play ordinary pianoforte music on it with 
trouble, or other sorts of already existing music 
that are either very difficult or quite impossible on 
the present pianoforte. Sooner or later composers 
will begin to write direct for the Moor instrument, 
which, it is no exaggeration to say, offers them a 
far greater expansion of present resources than 
the pianoforte of Chopin offered him in comparison 
with the harpsichord. 


to send 
article, 


his conclusions, 


composer. 


less 


For the benefit of people who may still not 
have seen any accounts of the new instrument, let 
me briefly say what it is, and what one sees at 
the first glance it can do. It has two keyboards, 
one higher than the other, the upper one sounding 
note for note an octave higher than the lower, 
which latter, of course, by itself gives us just the 
usual pianoforte. A middle pedal couples the two 
mechanisms, so that, with this pedal, anything 
played on the lower keyboard is doubled at the 
octave higher. On the lower keyboard, each 
white note has, at the end furthest from the player, 
a little raised ° step,’ about an inch long, and the 
same height as the black keys. By this means 
certain stretches across the two keyboards become 
easier than if the lower white note were struck in 
the usual place. (Incidentally I may remark, for 
the benefit of those who like firework effects, that 
this line of white steps makes a _ chromatic 
glissando the easiest thing in the world.) By a 
simple device, worked in less than a second, the 
instrument becomes, to most intents and purposes, 
a harpsichord. Its tone, of course, is not an 
absolute reproduction of that of the true harpsi- 
chord: Prof. Tovey’s excellent description of i 
is a generalised harpsichord tone.’ But it is quite 
near enough to the original to make certain 
that no one with the right instinct for the older 
music will go on playing it on the pianoforte when 
it can be played so much in the character of the 
original on the Moor cembalo. 
merely from a description of 
the new instrument, that it can do a great deal 
that the present pianoforte cannot, but I have 
been surprised to find, in conversation with even 
musical people, that though they recognise this in 
the abstract, they cannot fully it in the 
concrete. At the risk of labouring the elementary, 
therefore, let me example or two 


Anyone can see, 


visualise 


give an 


of things that become, with the two keyboards, 
as simple as a five-finger exercise; this, for 
Instance 

Ex. 1 | , \ 

2 a a 2 
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or this, from Elgar’s Quartet: 
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As Prof. Tovey not only pointed out but proved 
at his demonstration, a single pianist can now play 


most four-hand music: about one bar in ten 
pages, he said, is all that will escape him. Whole 
pages of string quartets become quite easy. This 
passage, from the Elgar Quartet, looks pretty 


fearsome to the present-day pianist: 
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but it is all as easy as wink on the Moor piano 
forte, except for the right hand in bar 3. For 
completeness’ sake I ought to add that the two 


A’s in the bass clef in bar 2 are only possible by 
relinquishing the lower one on the lower keyboard 
before striking the higher one on the higher key 
boar (The reader will remember, of course, that 
the higher A does not away 
from the other, but is the note immediately above 
lhe instrument 
one, set of 


= 
* 
lie an octave d/s/ance 
it on the higher manual does 
the transposing. ) \s_ there 
hammers and strings for the two keyboards, it is 


is only 


evident that a note cannot be sounded afresh ina 
higher. octave so long as it is being held in a lower 


one. Before I had seen the Moor pianoforte 7 
having only read of it—I was curious to know 
whether the action was double or single, for 
obviously, if it were double, some new problems 


of resonance would be set up tor both performer 


and composer. It may be true, for instance, 
that this 
~~ ~« 


played with the pedal coupler on, will, so far as the 
mere notes are concerned, give us this 


el 
——- 
cc « 


But in the 
former case the central C will obviously be louder 
than in the latter it alone of the three 
notes will be struck twice—once by the finger, as 
the highest note of 4, and again by the 
coupling mechanism, as the octave of the lowest 
note of Ex. 4. This thickening of inner notes 
would have to be reckoned with by both composer 
sometimes it would suit their purpose, 


whether the action is double or single. 
Case, for 


Ex. 


ind player ; 
sometimes it would not. So long as the mechanism 


remains as at present 





cannot be struck on the upper keyboard (on the 
key lying immediately over 


on the lower keyboard), so long as it is being 
produced from the latter by means of the coupler. 
But Mr. Moor tells me that for the instruments 
that the “Lolian Company is about to make he has 
invented a double escapement that will permit of 
this sort of repetition. 


It is not my purpose to discuss in any detail 
points of technique pure and simple, if only for the 


reason that I have not had time enough at the 


instrument to grasp much more than the rudiments: 


But we have only to experiment for an 
it to realise that certain points of 
technique are not merely technical: they concern 
the composer quite as much as the player. 
Theoretically, you get the same result whether you 
play a passage in octaves in the old way or play it 
in single notes on the lower keyboard and turn on 
the coupler ; but in practice the results are often 
by no means the same. A certain suggestion of 
difficulty, we may almost say, is inseparable from 
the proper effect of certain passages. Prof. Tovey 
upon this in relation to Liszt’s 
On the Moor pianoforte this can 
or four times its 


of these. 
hour with 


has touched 
Campanella, 
be played with ease at 
proper pace. But to do so is, in a sense, to give 
the listener something rather dillerent from what 
Liszt meant him to hear, though the actual sounds 
may all be the same. Undoubtedly some of the 
charm of the Campane//a comes from the sense of 
doing a difficult thing and doing it thoroughly well ; 
ju-t as the interest of a tight-rope performance 
comes from the fact that it zs a tight-rope the lady 
is walking on, and that at a perilous height, and it 
would not be the same thing if the rope were an 
inch thicker and only a couple of inches off the 
As Prof. Tovey puts it : 


three 


ground. 


. the true technique of the Campane//a is 
a set of graceful and precise muscular move- 
ments the impression conveyed by the 
music is undoubtedly that of wide, accurate, 
and rhythmic Consequently any 
method of performance which destroys the 


leaps. 


muscular action and touch suggestive of that 
impression destroys the whole point of the 
piece ; nobody, for instance, has ever dreamed 
of so futile a thing as to arrange it for four 


hands.’ 


It may seem absurd that our way of playing a 
thing, our overcoming of certain difficulties in it, 
should have anything to do with the meaning of the 
music, but so it is in many cases. Let us take an 
example with which every student of the pianoforte 
will be familiar—this passage from the C minor 
Study of Cramer : 
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Make this easier, and you nullify it; its very 
effect depends on the element of adventure in the 
rapid ticking-off of some of the awkward intervals. 
[his can be done only by means of certain flying 
pressures: and it is these pressures that give the 
awkward notes just the piquancy the composer has 
planned for. Even out all the notes by mechanism, 
and the charm of the passage has gone. 

It seems to me that this often subtle association 
between the idea of a passage and the way the 
composer has calculated on it being played on the 
ordinary pianoforte will force itself more and more 
on the performer’s attention as he becomes familiar 
with the Moor pianoforte. Perhaps even Prof. 
Tovey is inclined to make too light of it. I 
imagine he goes too far when he says that with the 
new instrument I do not think you will have much 
use for marte//ato octaves again’; and ‘when you 
have heard the kind of octaves produced by 
Mr. Moor’s coupler, you will realise that there is 
little or no wsthetic value in any kind which the 
coupler, or certain other resources of the new 
instrument, cannot produce.’ It is quite true that 
much octave playing is unnecessarily ugly: but 
it by no means follows that every octave passage 
will sound just the same with the coupler as it did 
when played in the usual way. Some passages 
better—intinitely smoother and 
more musical. But with others the very meaning 
of the composer (as in the Cramer case just cited) 
is indissolubly bound up with the technical means 
he had in his mind. At his demonstration, 
Prof. Tovey played in the ordinary way an 
octave passage from one of the Chopin Polonaises 
(I forget at the moment which it was, but bars 26, 
&c., of the F sharp minor Polonaise will illustrate 
the point), and then showed how much more 
easily it was done,in one part plus the coupler. 
But as he did so, the ejaculation came spontaneously 
from several people near me, as it did from myself, 
‘But it’s not the same! 

It certainly was not, and I doubt whether it can 
ever be made the same. ‘The fire and the pride of 
the passage depend in part on the special muscular 
tensions involved in octave playing, and on the 
octave fingering: substitute for these the fingering 
and the pressures of one-part playing, and it 
to me impossible to get the same effect 


certainly sound 


seems 
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You may delude yourself that you are getting it 
more easily than you will your hearers 

Until composers begin writing specifically for 
the duplex coupler pianoforte, we shall of course 
have to play the existing music upon it: sometimes 
in order to simplify the normal difficulties of this 
music, sometimes in order to reproduce works that 
are beyond the scope of two hands on the ordinary 
pianoforte, sometimes to give our favourite music 
a scope that the present medium cannot give it 
as when we ‘score,’ as it were, a Bach organ 
prelude or fugue for the Moor pianoforte. But it 
will be a very little time before both performers 
and composers discover that the expansion that 
the duplex coupler pianoforte can give to all music 
will not invariably suit the music. History shows 
that people have been always curiously slow to 
realise that a new instrument /s a new instrument, 
not an old one in a new guise. ‘The tendency 1s 
always to delight in the tone or the resources of 
the new instrument, but to play it and write for it 
at first in the manner of the old. It was not, for 
instance, until it was realised that the violoncello 
was not merely another sort of viola da gamba 
that players worked out its special technique and 


composers learned how to exploit its special 
possibilities of expression. 

The Moor pianoforte is partly the old piano 
forte, partly a quite new instrument. Like all 


instruments, it will do thoroughly well only what 
thoroughly suits it. It will be very accommodating 
when you ask reasonable things of it, and very 
stubborn when you become unreasonable. A very 
slight acquaintance with it will, I think, bring it 
home to the performer that the coupler pedal 
We cannot double 


can :ee, 


must be used with discretion. 
harmonic notes as we like. So far as lI 
even Prof. Tovey has failed, in the first few days 
of his experience of the pianoforte, to recognise 


this fact. He quotes the theme of Chopin’s A flat 
Polonaise : 
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whereas Chopin, when he expands it to the octave, 
writes it thus: 
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‘I believe’ [says Prof. ‘Tovey ‘that 


after a little acquaintance with the instrument, 
the conviction will grow that if Chopin is going 
to turn in his grave at future performances of 
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his works, it will be at performances which 
reject the coupler in a passage of this type, 
rather than at those which use it.’ 

I am afraid I cannot follow Prof. Tovey 
here. To me it seems that Chopin’s way of 
expanding the resonance of Ex. 7 is right, and the 
coupler’s way would be wrong. ‘The lower notes 
of the lower thirds in Ex. 8 bring, for me, 
an alien element into the original idea. They 
thick and rather clumsy line under the 
melody ; they deprive it of that sort of clean 
limbed motion that is in Ex. 9 no less certainly than 
in Ex. 8. I believe that even if Chopin had had 
a coupler pianoforte he would have deliberately 
refrained from writing the passage in its /ortisszmo 
form, as at Ex. 8. And other 
instances could be cited of music becoming subtly 
consistent doubling of inner 


draw a 


numberless 
changed by a too 
notes. 

Similar problems confront us when we begin to 
utilise the new possibilities of expanded harmony 
through the cross use of the two keyboards. In 
many cases the carrying of an outer part up into a 
higher octave or down into a lower one will not 
essentially alter the mental effect of the harmony : 
merely feel that taking strides 
instead of little steps, but that it is in essence the 
same. But there are cases in which this sort of 
expansion of the harmony gives rise to an interval 
that is theoretically the same as the original, but is 
instinctively felt to be wsthetically 
slightly diflerent Here is a passage, for instance 


we this is big 


something 
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that can quite easily be played thus on the new 
pianotorte 
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and, for the most part, it sounds delightful in this 
form ; the thirds and sixths and diminished fifths 
in the right hand please the ear even more as 
tenths and thirteenths and twelfths. But these 
tell ntially the tale as the thirds, &c. 
With the seconds of 10, however, the case is 
rather different. ‘Their piquancy becomes some 
thing like harshness in the ninths of Ex. 11: their 
acid tang is charming in a small dose, but just a 
I am not contending 
for a moment, of course, that a composer will not 
be able to use these expanded dissonances. The 
point I am urging is that he must use them with 


CSS same 


lex. 


little grating in a large one. 


enough ; 
familiar to us, and upon the nature and workings of 
the mind’s ear psychologists have as yet shed little 
light. 
cognate instruments of imagination possessed to 
some extent by everyone. 
memory are universal. 
eye and ear look backward into the past ; 
creating and imagining, the same organs (if they 
may be so-called) are employed to look forward 
into the future, to span the gulf between the 
known and the unknown. 
audition—that is to say, the ability to think in 
sounds as easily and as logically as most people 
think in visual images or in concepts—is still 
mysterious ; 


} 


a clear sense of the effect he wants to make—he 


must think in terms of them; whereas if they 
come upon him by accident in the course of an 
innocent and more or less automatic expansion of 
a narrower harmonic scheme they may say some- 
thing rather different from what he intended. It 
is worth noting that the asperities of the ninths in 
Ex. 11 are much more pronounced on _ the 
pianoforte than on the harpsichord—a matter, 
evidently, of different overtones. A new sort of 
‘ scoring’ will be possible for the pianoforte in the 
new instrument, but the prineiples of it will have 
to be worked out in strict conformity with the 
unchangeable nature of pianoforte tone : analogies 
drawn from other instruments or from the orchestra 
will be misleading. But the composers will soon 
get to the root of this as of other matters when 
once they begin composing for the new pianoforte. 
They will first of all seize eagerly upon the most 
obvious advantage the instrument offers them— 
the opportunities for a more spacious polyphony. 
sach’s clavier counterpoint, as we have all 
discovered to our cost, is sometimes more effective 
for the eye than for the ear. It is not only that 
the parts sometimes run awkwardly for the fingers, 
as here and there in the E flat major fugue in the 
First Part of the Forfy-erght. Occasionally there 
comes a passage in which the smooth flow of the 
parts can only with difficulty be made distinct to 
the listener, not merely on account of the fingering 
but because of the congestion of the harmonies— 
as in bar 15 of the third of the Three-Part 
Inventions. The Moor pianoforte will help both 
performers and composers in two ways in affairs 
of this sort. The added keyboard makes it 
unnecessary for the fingers of the two hands to 
get in each other’s way, as they sometimes do on 
the single manual; and the ease with which big 
intervals can be spanned will make for a more 
spacious and more sonorous polyphony than has 
ever before been possible on the pianoforte. 
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Of the mind’s eye we hear, colloquially, often 
the mind’s ear, however, is a phrase less 
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matter for inconclusive discussion. It is not 
primarily an esthetic question. The real signifi- 
cance of a work of art is not affected by any 
knowledge we may possess of its composer's 
methods of work. Let the painter, if such be his 
pleasure, hold his brush between his toes, so long 
as traces of this idiosyncrasy be not apparent in 
the finished picture. But methods of work have a 
perennial fascination for the curious; and apart 
from that class of being for whom an artist’s 
personality is more engagingly revealed in anecdotes 
about his habits than in his work, there is no doubt 


that the study of methods and the resultant 
attention paid to sketch-books and _ variorum 
readings may yield results of considerable 


educational and psychological value. 

Many people are prone to forget, by reason of 
music’s dependence on time for its realisation in 
sound, that the term ‘composition’ has exactly 
the same meaning when applied to music as it has 
in relation to a painting or a piece of sculpture. 
A musical composition is a rhythmic entity, and 
should, like a picture, be viewed wsthetically as a 
whole, though we can contemplate it as such only 
in retrospect. Rhythm, in its strict sense of the 
ordered co-relation and interdependence of parts 
in the fashioning of an harmonious and organic 
whole, is the all-important factor. But the very 
word rhythm has been so debased by musicians 
that this, its true and only vital signification, is 
now hardly understood by them. ‘There are, 
however, a few notable exceptions, as, for example, 
Prof. Tovey, who in a recent lecture insisted that 
logical design in music was far more dependent on 
the sense of movement (by which is obviously 
meant not the mere physical movement, but the 
flowing lines that define the relationship of parts 
to the whole, and make the whole more than a 
mere agglomerate of parts) than on _ thematic 
development. He might have added that it is 
still less dependent upon—indeed, incompatible 
with—that rigid pre-conceived idea of ‘form’ 
which corresponds but too closely to that of the 
dramatist who exclaimed, And what is a plot 
good for except to bring in good things?’ This of 
course applies equally to so-called abstract music 
poured like blancmange into rigid shapes, and to 
that kind of ‘programme’ music in which sequence 
of ideas takes precedence of their relation and 
imposes on them a no less rigid shape. 

A musical composition, then, must be conceived 
as a rhythmic embodiment of a state of mind or 
of soul, conditioning jts own form into which it 
will flow inevitably and spontaneously from start 
to finish as though it were improvised without a 
break. It should be seen whole (or rather 
overheard, if this word be not taken in too literal 
a sense) at the outset as clearly as a painter sees 
before him the vision to be embodied on his 
canvas. It cannot be asserted that this is what does 
happen in every case, but it is the ideal of the act 
of conception by a mind in which the creative 
musical faculty were developed to the fullest 


possible extent. But between the vision and its | 
B 


XUM 


externalisation comes the problem of technique, 


the problem of methods, the problem of detailed 
execution, the vast and impossible-seeming problem 
of making every bar, every note relevant and 
necessary to the scheme of the whole. In some 
this largely unconscious, almost 
automatic ; must make immense efforts 
in its achievement. The mind works in a 
variety of ways in different individuals for the 
accomplishment of large aims not dissimilar in 
themselves. And, as has said above, the 
result alone matters from the artistic point of view. 


process is 
others 


been 


II. 
There are some who maintain that the mind 
cannot conceive and hear with the inner ear 


combinations of sounds which the physical ear 
has not already heard-—experimentally, at any 
rate (this applies as well to score-reading as te 
score-writing). Hence the very prevalent belief that 
every composer must rely to some extent upon 
the pianoforte, or some other experimental instru- 
ment, in the process of composition. ‘This implies 
that although he may know the kind of sound he 
requires, he does not hear it accurately with the 
inner ear. ‘The poet might make similar use of a 
dictionary. And in the process both might light 
upon something more than they were looking for 
—an inspiration of the kind celebrated in the 
legend of *the lost chord.’ 

It is possible that some composers, like most 
students of text-book harmony, do not actually 
hear with the inner ear the sound-combinations 
which they write on paper, but arrange them in 
accordance with some logical but extra-musical 
plan. (Blancmange again, but this time with 
fortuitous ingredients.) The fugue form, for 
instance, might easily be abused in this way, and 
yet nobody but the composer himself could tell, 
when the work came to be performed, whether in 
actual sound it expressed his intentions or not 
Many a young composer must have had the 
disquieting experience of listening to an entirely 
strange and unfamiliar work—written, however, by 
himself. 

The general public clings to the notion that 
composition is impossible without the aid of the 
pianoforte, or some other keyboard instrument. 
This belief was recently fortified by a pronounce- 
ment from Dr. Vaughan Williams (whose methods 
of composition have, it is rumoured, led to 
complaints from his neighbours); and Mascagni 
has even made use of an ingenious instrument 
which notates automatically whatever is extem 
porized on the pianoforte to which it is affixed. 
The composer who cannot play any instrument, 
and the music-lover who claims the ability to read 
a score, are still generally regarded with a certain 
scepticism and incredulous contempt. When 
Berlioz was found wandering about the mountains, 
note-book in hand, sketching his Overture te 
King Lear he was arrested as a spy, and his 
protests that he was not making notes in a secret 
cipher were received with ridicule by the police. 
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It is well known,’ they said, ‘that music cannot 
be composed withouta pianoforte.’ Berlioz we know 
could not play the pianoforte. But his case provides 
no rule, and the fact remains that a great deal of 
music, especially at the present time, is either 
extemporized at the keyboard or else is built up of 
fragments discovered, less fortuitously, 
at the pianoforte and afterwards unskilfully glued 
together There are musicians in whom 
thought and the means of expression are not at 
that is to say, in whom thought is unclear, 
for thought is not thought 
until it potential form of 
expression. in a prophet’s mantle, 
wrapped in the mood that surrounds the elusive 


more oO! 
many 


one 
imperfectly realised, 
is embodied in some 


Hence, as 


thought, they experiment with sounds at the 
keyboard until they light upon a passage that 
seems by some subtle affinity to evoke what 
their minds have heen unable to define. These 


xtemporizing composers are, in extreme? cases, 


ut little removed from the appreciators of the 
music of others—people who, on hearing a 
particular passage, will exclaim to themselves: 


‘Ah, that is what I have always felt, only I could 
never express it.’ But the public cannot wholly 
rid itself of its romantic ideas about the faculty 
of improvisation. ‘The musician delivering his 
message in profuse strains of unpremeditated 
art’ is too fair an image to be eflaced by facts. 
\nd indeed it does first sight that 
improvisation is a more spontaneous outpouring 
of the emotions than the more deliberate and 
slow-footed of composition on paper. 
Che magical power of sound is amply attested in 
legendary Orpheus himself, for example. 
And such words as evchantment and incantation 
themselves bear the tonal 
formulz if not to that of spontaneous song. We 
annot the nature of such 
music of legendary power, but we feel somehow 
that it could not have been written down without 
losing its peculiar potency: or perhaps that it 
could not have written down at all—like 
music heard in dreams, convincing and 
whelming when it is heard, but vanishing without 
1 trace on waking, or at most leaving but a banal 
ind mocking memory of itself in the mind. To 
the non-musician spontaneity no doubt seems 
incompatible with conscious elaboration in form 
and structure. Mocart, has left it on 
record that his greatest joy in composition was to 
yverhear a work in his mind complete in all its 
parts and details in a single moment of time—in 
much the same way as one might survey the 
moon, through a gigantic telescope, spread out as 
a map before one’s eyes. ‘To some this simple 
utterance of Mozart will seem incomprehensible ; 
to others it will appear as a practical reconciliation 
of those seeming opposites—spontaneous unity 
of design and elaborate multiplicity of detail 
Logical coherence in music is not wholly 
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* Notable examples may be found in the work of Cyril Scott. 
t At the cther extreme we see Beethoven experimenting with | 
emati augment paper , 


dependent upon such abnormal clarity of vision 
as was Mozart’s; it is not impossible that without 
this faculty of instantaneous conception a great 
work may be executed, either ex smproviso upon 
an instrument, or with travail and heavy labour 
upon ruled paper. But the ultimate quality of 
rhythmic logic can only be achieved by a mind 
that functions naturally in a logical and orderly 
manner ; and it is this quality that distinguishes a 
fine organic work from disconnected fragments 
strung together in an inconsequent medley. Still, 
a glamour hovers over extemporization; and 
indeed the extemporization of a master inay have 
qualities for which we might search his written 
compositions in vain. And when we _ read 
accounts of the improvisation of Beethoven or 
Liszt, we cannot help feeling, perhaps unreason- 
ably, that for all their rich legacy of written works, 
we have yet missed something of their spirit that 
can never be recaptured. 


SAINT-SAENS AS 1 KNEW HIM 


By HERMAN KLEIN 


‘Why is it, AZa/tre,’ 1 once asked him, ~ that 
you love slipping away from your friends and 
lying ferdu where no one can find you for weeks 
or even months at a time ?’ 

* Because,’ he answered, there are times when I 
feel that I must have solitude—to be alore and 
think and dream; above all, to work just when 
the humour takes me. I like good company, but 
I like hard work still better.’ 

‘But what if some day you should slip away and 
never come back ?’ 

“Oh! Iam bound to come back.’ Then, with 
a shrug of the shoulders, “Only if I do not bring 
myself it won’t be my fault!’ 

And precisely in this fashion it was to happen. 
Soon after witnessing the revival of his Ascanio 
at the Opéra at Paris towards the middle of 
November, he went off quietly to Algiers, his 
favourite spot for escaping the detested fogs and 
wintry cold. It was not to work this time, but to 
take a rest—a long rest. For he died there very 
peacefully on the morning of Friday, December 16, 
nine weeks after celebrating his eighty-sixth 
birthday. A week later they took him back to 
Paris, and on Christmas Eve, amid all the pomp 
and circumstance of a State funeral, buried him at 
the Montparnasse cemetery, after singing a Mass 
before a vast congregation at his old Church of 
the Madeleine, where he had officiated as organist 
for nineteen years (1858-77). 

Charles Camille Saint-Saens, membre de 
l’In: titut, Grand’ Croix de la Légion d’Honneur, 
Commander of the Victorian Order, Mus. Doc., 
honorts causa, of the University of Cambridge, &c., 
was born at Paris on October 9, 1835. A musical 
prodigy of the most amazing type, he could play 
early Mozart and Haydn well and compose capital 
waltzes and galops at the age of five. Six years 
later—for three of them a pupil of Stamaty—he 
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made a brilliant débat as a boy pianist at the Salle 
Pleyel. At the age of fourteen he entered the 
Conservatoire and studied the organ under Benoist, 
composition and orchestration under Halévy. In 
i851 he carried off the premrer prix for organ 
playing ; two years afterwards, when eighteen years 
old, he was appointed organist of the Church of 
Saint-Merry. Meanwhile, he was beginning to 
earn a reputation as a pianist and composer. Ere 
long his fame grew world-wide, especially after his 
cantata, Zes Noces de Prométhée, had won the first 
prize at the Paris Exposition of 1867; though, as 
an operatic composer, not until some years later, 
when his Zimdbre d’ Argent was produced at the 
lhéatre-Lyrique and his Samson et Da/i/a, through 
the good offices of Liszt, at Weimar. ‘The extra- 
ordinary story of the rise to popularity of the 
latter work is too familiar to need to be recounted 


here. 

His other operas are little known outside 
France. They include a Princesse /Jaune 
Opéra-Comique, 1872), Ztvenne Marcel (Lyons, 
1879), Henry VI/I7. (Paris Opera, 1883), 
Proserpine (Opéra-Comique, 1887),  Ascanto 
(Paris Opéra, 1890), Phrvné (Opéra-Comique, 


1893), L’ Ancétre (Monte Carlo, 1906), Dé/anire 
(Monte Carlo and Paris Opéra, 1911), and the 
one-Act opera, //é/éne (Monte Carlo and Covent 
Garden, 1904). ‘To their composer it was always 
a matter for wonder that the English public, who 
made so much fuss over him and his music 
whenever he visited us, did not insist upon having 
London, 


most of these operas produced in 
instead of giving nothing but Samson. Well, if 
Henry VIII. had succeeded better at Covent 


Garden in 1898, things might have been different. 
len years later another French school had come 
into vogue. 

When Saint-Saéns began touring immediately 
after the Franco-Prussian War he was a delightful 
pianist—in fact, with Alfred Jaell, quite at the 
‘top of the tree’ among his compatriots. Both 
used to appear every season at the Musical Union, 
whose refined concerts (directed by the late John 
Ella) were held in the middle of the floor of St. 
James’s Hall, the subscribers and their friends 
being grouped in a circle round the performers. 
Amid these z”/7me surroundings—the most perfect 
ever devised for listening to chamber music—I 
heard Saint-Saens play several of his early works, 
including the Pianoforte Quartet and the Trio in F, 
long before I had the privilege of being introduced 
to him at my pareftts’ house by my old master, 
Manuel Garcia. His music at that period had 
about it a strange, exotic ring, a touch of newness 
that suggested Berlioz rather than the modern 
German school, yet not exactly reminiscent of 
either. In shart, it sounded original. 

Original, too, was the man himself. He could 
be the soul of politeness, yet he was often brusque 
and impatient to a degree, and never hesitated to 
deliver himself of an emphatic adverse opinion, 
uttered generally with a rapidity, a staccato 
jerkiness, that made him difficult even for a 





Frenchman to understand. He knew mort 
English than he would admit, but my efforts t 
make him converse in or write it rarely succeeded. 
One of his jokes was to sign formally a long 
letter in French, Your obedient servant, C. S.-S.’ 

He was not much over forty when I first knew 
him (myself being little more than a youth), and 
I recollect noticing that he had never shaved. All 
through life, indeed, his dark, neatly-trimmed 
beard always looked shapely, even when it had 
turned grey; while his piercing eyes, which 
seemed to penetrate to one’s very brain, never 
lost a vestige of their fire. His pen, like his 
tongue, could combine a charming ready wit with 
a pungent irony and spirit of satire which spared 
nothing and nobody that roused his ire. I often 
felt glad that he had quickly taken a liking for me, 
and later in life, when I saw how few people he 
really cared for, I was proud to be reckoned 
among his intimate friends. If genuinely fond of 
anyone it was surprising how affectionate he could 
be for so undemonstrative a man. His letters 
prove this, and I possess over a hundred of them. 

His was the most versatile mind that I ever 
encountered in a musician. There seemed to be 
no great subject that he had not studied, no great 
question that he had not pondered deeply. Had 
he not been a famous composer and a distinguished 
artist, he might have been the Sainte-Beuve of 
music in his own epoch. His many clever 
writings show that he had a brilliant pen: they 
also prove that he rarely if ever allowed his 
prejudices, strong as they were, to override his 
commonsense. If he had a weakness it was for 
tremendous speed in everything. He _ talked, 
wrote, composed, read a thirty-line score, corrected 
his proofs, got through rehearsals, walked on and 
off a platform, all at the same consistent ed/egrv, 
yet without undue haste or a trace of carelessness. 
He would travel by the fastest express, and he 
loved our London hansoms; but he drew the line 
at the Paris taxis because he knew they were not 
safe. 

To realise the universality of his genius and his 
abnormal capacity for hard work, it is only 
necessary to glance at the long list of his com 
positions included in the _ recently-published 
biography of Saint-Saéns by my friend, Arthu 
Hervey. ‘That he could write in any style-we all 
know, but he had too much imagination, too much 
resource, too rare a wealth of melody to stoop to 
plagiarism. When in the early days he was 
accused (stupidly) of borrowing from Wagner, his 
answer was: 


‘I admire deeply the works of Richard 
Wagner in spite of their bizarre character. 
They are superior and powerful, and that is 
sufficient for me. But I am not, I have never 
been, and I shall never be of the Wagnerian 
religion.’ 

For many years Saint-Saéns stood in the van of 


French musical progress. Withal he respected 
and obeyed tradition, he hated sensationalism, he 
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despised eccentricity and pose. 


for no other that I can conceive 
habit certain this country to 
disparage and belittle his talent. In France they 
know better Io prove this, let me quote some 
sentences from the eloquent oration pronounced 
over his grave by the gifted composer and critic, 


Alfre d 


For this reason— 
it has become a 


witl writers in 


Bruneau 


Che enormous, formidable, mighty life 
work that he leaves behind brings him into 
direct relation with the great classics of 
whom he is the last descendant. Like them, 
he approached every kind of music with equal 
mastery—was he not the Mozart of his time, 
the boy-prodigy, and the prodigious man 
and he trod all the paths of his art 
with the same sureness. ‘Tradition attracted 
him than innovation. To defend it 
when threatened he fought with a vivacity, a 


also ? 


more 


courage, a violence that was extraordinary. 
If he would not consent as a composer to 
alter the customs established by his pre- 


refused to overthrow the 


existing harmonic system, his creative role was 


decessors, if he 


marked no less by exceptional magnificence, 
his lion’s claws cut no less deeply, no less 
incomparably, in every score that he wrote. 
Sams Dalila, Le Déluge, the Symphony 
in C minor—those three splendid peaks, 
with innumerable lesser heights—have won in 
universal estimation a place that they will hold 
so long as beauty lasts, so long as orchestras 
and choirs shall gather together to move and 
charm us 


lhat is a very fine eulogy, and I think it is true. 
Certainly it is shared by the whole—or very nearly 
the whole—of musical France. Even his most 
extreme futurist’ countrymen thought no less of 


him because he openly combated their views. 
They may have feared such a born fighter’ 
(de fempérament batailleur), as M. Bruneau 


described him, but they also admired him as a 
splendid Frenchman. 

He would often tell me how sincerely and 
deeply he was attached to this country : 


‘I can never forget how I was received 
when I first came to London, a refugee 
from Paris during the siege of ’71. I was 
just starting my series of symphonic poems 
with Ze Rouét d’ Omphale. But it was to 
England that | naturally looked later on as 
the field for my choral works. I was happy 
when Za Live e¢ /a Harpe was given at 
Birmingham, and my 18th Psalm at Norwich. 
One likes to be appreciated in the home, 
par excellence, of oratorio.’ 


He was to have his disappointment in this 
direction before he bade us his final farewell ; 
but never, to my knowledge, did he retract the 
opinions expressed in his Portraits et Souvenirs, 
apropos his visit to Cambridge in 1893 to receive 
his doctor’s degree. Here they are: 


‘Since I have been studying England | 
have always found it eager for music, patient 
in listening, reserved in its appreciation, 
interested in the art, and quite capable of 
welcoming with enthusiasm the works and 
artists that have been able to please it. ‘Ihe 
British public is polite to the point of 
applauding when it is bored; but what 
nuances there are in its applause, how eas) 
to sift the truth when one is not too anxious 
to cherish illusions ! 

And again: 

* These fetes at Cambridge have left behind 
one of the happiest impressions of my 
artistic career. I have come back confirmed 
once more in the belief that the English love 
and understand music, and that the contrary 
Opinion is a mere prejudice.’ 

On one point, perhaps, he formed a wrong 
idea. He thought because, as he said, English 
appreciation had been responsible for some of 
the masterpieces of Handel, Haydn, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, and Gounod (omitting, curiously, 
Beethoven’s ‘Choral’ Symphony), that it demanded. 
at least in oratorio, a partial adherence to certain 
stereotyped forms and methods of treatment 
adopted by those composers. When he took in 
hand, after many years of indecision, my biblical 
text of the oratorio, Zhe Promised Land, which he 
wrote for and conducted at the Gloucester Festival 


of 1913, I distinctly suggested to him that this 
was not the case. He understood, but did not 
heed my warning. Whilst looking over the score 
with him at the Grosvenor Hotel, he saw me 


smiling at the Handelian passages where Moses 
brings forth water from the rock. His remark 
was characteristic : 

* Que wvoules ? ‘To properly illustrate, 
must not music be realistic? Handel and 
Mendelssohn thought so. So did Gounod, 
with his descending chromatic scale, when 
Mephistopheles at the Kermesse brings wine 
out of the cask. ‘This incident appeals to 
me in the same way.’ 


Tous 


Obstinacy was one of the maifre’s failings, and 
he paid for it in this instance by setting some of 
the critics against a work that the world will one 
day estimate at a higher value. Nevertheless he 
did not mind that so much as he did the fact that 
one or two of them had printed their adverse 
criticisms before hearing the music. He 
mentioned this to Sir Hubert Parry when we 
met him in the street, just after the full rehearsal 
of Zhe Promised Land in the Cathedral. Genial, 
lovable Sir Hubert thus made reply : 


“Don’t let it annoy you, cher docteur. You 
have put much beautiful music into your 
score, and I have thoroughly enjoyed 
listening to it. For a man of your years it 
is a marvel. Remember we cannot applaud 
in a Cathedral, but have no fear about the 
ultimate verdict.’ 
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A night or two later he gave an exquisite 
performance of the Mozart Pianoforte Concerto in 
8B flat—the same work that he played at the 
‘Saint-Saens Jubilee Festival’ which I had had the 
honour of organizing at Queen’s Hall in June of 
the same year—and was recalled to the platform 
quite half-a-dozen times. ‘The memory of that 
evening was the pleasantest reminiscence that he 
carried away from Gloucester. After all, applause 
is the very salt of the artist’s existence. 

Saint-Saéns was then seventy-eight, and still a 
wonderfully healthy, clear-headed man for his years. 
I found him looking remarkably well the following 
summer, when I assisted him to descend from the 
train at the busy station at Namur, in Belgium. I 
had gone there on purpose to meet him on my 
way to Switzerland with my wife and some friends. 
We had been spending the day at Dinant (poor 
Dinant!), and though none of us knew it, it was 
the actual eve of the Great War. As we drove 
together up the long hill leading to the Hotel de 
la Citadelle (three weeks later a mass of blackened 
ruins) the maitre told me how he had just come 
from Brussels, where the King and Queen of the 
Belgians had promised him to arrive at Namur in 
time to hear him play at the joyeunx festival 
about to begin there. 

Alas! the King and Queen were never to 
come; the Festival was never to be held; for 
next day the Belgian mobilization began. Yet, as 
we sat together after dinner in the palm garden of 
the doomed hotel, refusing to believe that if there 
were really to be war the Germans would dare to 
invade Belgium, I was to enjoy the most delightful 
chat (very nearly two hours of it) that I ever had 
with the venerable mare. What marvellous form 
he was in! ‘Too often inclined to be reticent 
in company, that night he unbent and _ held 
forth with eloquence upon every imaginable 
subject, musical and _ otherwise. His only 
offensive epithets were for ‘ce chien de Kaiser,’ 
whom he declared to be a charlatan et poseur 
of the first order. He admitted that he was 
Chauvinist to the core, and had gradually grown 
to hate the Germans, though there had been a 
period in his life when he liked them immensely. 

Then his thoughts reverted to Bayreuth, and 
he described with rare gusto and humour the 
ceremonial manners of the Wagner family—Frau 
Cosima in particular—on the occasion of a 
reception at Wahnfried. His imitations were 
most amusing; they ranged from personages to 
instruments, and he brought out some extraordinary 
varieties of tonal effect when producing /e7tmotiven 
from the Vide/ungen. Yes, he still had great 
admiration for Wagner as an orchestrator, but 
could never forgive him for the outrageous 
burdens that he imposed upon the human voice ; 
he could have avoided them had he pleased. 


Finally, speaking of the younger school of French 
composers, the venerable musician declared that 
he saw great talent and originality in the works of | 
Debussy, and referred with affection to Gabriel | 


d’Indy, 


. , * | 
Fauré, Vincent Alfred Bruneau, and} 





Gabriel Pierné. For the rest, he was only afraid 
lest eccentricity and extravagance should get the 
upper hand. 

On the following morning Saint-Saens left 
Namur for Aix-les-Bains, whilst I rather foolishly 
persisted in going on to Switzerland and Italy, with 
the resuit that I got back to England only with 
great difficulty three weeks after the outbreak of 
war. The last time I saw the dear ma//re was at 
his apartment in the Rue de 
September, He was then growing rather 
feeble. Somehow I feel that I shall always miss 
him. 


Courcelles in 


1920, 


STRAVINSKY AND PURE MUSI( 


By Basit. MAIN} 


Suppose I am a painter. I paint, say, a portrait of 


a lady in (vz r/, with her jewels. My portrait 
resembles the person painted. None the less, it is painted 
for the pleasure of painting, clespite its subject. . 

The same thing applies to all my works. In 

Rite of Spring, for instance, the pretext of the pre- 
historic birth of Spring has suggested me the 
construction of the work that I have called A Ait 
f Spring. The ‘pretext’ I choose is but a pretext, 
like the 


painter’s pretext for painting. . The 
* Rite’ exists as a piece of music first and last. ‘ 

And these words of Stravinsky as pretext have 
suggested to me various ideas which I find to be 
mostly differing from his own. ‘The idea behind 
these statements is an old one, but it appears in a 
new and original guise. It is the old question of 
absolute and programme music over again, but it 
is presented in a new and striking way when music 
played as an accompaniment to a Ballet (or, as 
Stravinsky would have it, a Ballet danced as an 
accompaniment to a musical work) is classified as 
absolute music by its composer. If he would 
have us believe that Zhe Rite vf Spring is 
absolute music, why does he throw us entirely off 
the scent by performing it together with a Ballet, 
where we are naturally led to interpret the music 
in the light of what we see before our eyes as we 
hear it played? I must confess I felt a little 
injured when I read Stravinsky’s words, especially 
as I had achieved some success (undoubtedly 
purely imaginary) in my small efforts at interpreta- 
tion ; in fact, I felt that the Ballet and the music 
were so wonderfully unified in spirit that I could 
not bear to think of them apart. (This, by the 
way, was exactly what I felt when I first saw and 
heard Z’Ovseau de Feu.) 

I cannot of that music rightly say 
Whether I hear or touch or taste the tones. 


And then to be told that this is pleasure obtained 
under false pretences, and that I must begin all 
over again! But,no! Let me try my weapons! 

In the first place, we make a grave error when 
we attempt to divide all music into two such 
water-tight compartments as pure music and 
programme music: to the making of artificial 
groups and to the assigning of capita! letters there 
is no end, and although we are _ persuaded 
that we are helping ourselves to think clearly by 
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such methods, they tend to become a tyranny and 
i snare and delusion. Even such a= small 
composition as a song or an organ fugue cannot 
e definitely placed in either one or the other of 
these groups. A song would appear at first sight 
to belong quite clearly to the programme music 
the influence of the words on the music 
must necessarily outline a programme be 
followed more or less rigidly, but the very fact 
that no two composers would set a given poem in 
the same way proves that, even in a song, music 
ust retain a certain element of absolutism ; that 
s to say, an element of absolute independence of 
outside influences, so that even if the music were 
the would still give 
pleasure as music, although not such a satisfying 
pleasure. As an instance of this, 1 am reminded 
of a pianist of my acquaintance who can derive 
the utmost pleasure from playing the pianoforte 
parts of Roger Quilter’s songs without the voice 
part sounding at all; in fact, he went so far as to 
prefer them thus—as sound-pieces for the piano 
Again, it is quite true that an organ fugue 
nust stand or fall on its merits as music, so that 
its absolutism seem to be as undisputed 
as that of William the Conqueror. ‘This seeming 
truth would be complete, but for a very disturbing 
element which can never be eliminated from the 
human mind The curious 
workings of this law will always prevent any such 
thing as exact definition, especially in matters of 
art lhe human craving for a programme,’ for 
something tangible and mentally picturesque, is 
every hand in the most absolute 
forms of music the irreverent foot of man will 
ntrude, confident and clumsy, so that we get such 
anomalies as J/von/ight Sonata, Giant’ Fugue, 
Xe Ihe desire for “knowing what it’s all about’ 
is as strongly inherent in the human blood as party 
feeling, and this desire is so persistent that often 
enough, rather than remain ignorant, human 
mentality will prefer a fabricated knowledge, which 
S$ a worse state of mind than the first. Rather 
for the light, we like to construct our 
lanterns which nearly always 
distort and this is true not only of 
theology and history, but of the arts 
Some critic more enlightened than the mere rank 
and file will tell us that the counterpoint in the 
‘Wachet auf’ Organ Prelude represents the gay, 
he Who It may represent 
that to him, to another it may 
conjure the restless strivings of the soul 
association is necessarily But this 
The point is that even 
n the case of the most absolute music, human 


( lass 
to 


divorced from words, it 


orte 


would 


the law of association. 


seen on even 


wait 
little 
our vision ; 


than 
own magic 


as well. 


dless world. cares ? 


picture while 
up 
subjective. is 


a little beside the point. 


weakness cannot resist wild attempts at inter- 
pretation, so that it is clear that the law of 
association upsets all our calculations about 
absolute music. Strictly speaking there is no 


the most definite thing that can be 
is more absolute and some 


such thing: 
said is that some musi 
is less. The truth ts that in all music the elements 


of absolutism and association are present together; 


moreover it is just as impossible to compos 
absolute music without being disturbed by subtle 
associations as it is to hear it, so that whatever 
Stravinsky may say about Z%e Rite of Sprins 
existing “as a piece of music first and last.’ we can 
be quite certain that there were ideas 
subconscious—which called the music into living 
form, and if those ideas are diflerent from th« 
actual ballet, then it is Stravinsky’s duty to point 
out the differences to the choreographist, so that 
there can be some degree of unity in the per 
formance. 

As it is, the audience is put in a very unfair 
position: after having interpreted the music in the 
light of what happens on the stage during the 
performance, it is told by no less a person than 
the himself that its interpretation 
quite wrong—that the ballet is a mere — pretext ’— 
that the music’s the thing—and that the only way 
to arrive at the composer’s real intentions is to 


however 


composer is 


ring down the curtain and listen with oriental 
abstraction. Why then take us to the theatre 


to hear Zhe Arte of Spring / 

But we know that the audience is right and that 
Stravinsky is wrong: Zhe Aite of Spring does 
not exist as ‘a piece of music, first and last’ ; it 
will admit of as many interpretations as there are 
people to hear it. 


THERE AND HERE: A RETROSPECT 
AND COMPARISONS 
By M.-D. CaLvocorEss! 
To revert to music after a complete intermis- 
sion of about seven years must be in any 
circumstances a curious experience. And _ to 


revert to it in surroundings different from those in 
which one had previously worked, missing many 
things which had become a matter of course, and 
encountering many which one had not been 
accustomed to take into account, makes the 
experience doubly strange and instructive. 

Looking backwards at the close of the year 1921, 
I wonder whether I have derived from it all the 
benefit that was to be expected. I feel that 
consideration of the numerous and important 
points of comparison which it has provided ought 
to yield something useful and stimulating not to 
myself alone: and that, were it possible to 
disengage the teachings of the facts brought to 
notice, the result ought to be one from which as 
though, of course, in a 
different direction—as from Mr. Rorke’s welcome 
and delightful little book, 4 <A/usical Pilgrim's 
Progress. ‘The method would be very much the 
same. It would consist, in Mr. Rorke’s own 
words, in “describing sincerely from the beginning 
one’s successive impressions and adventures, and 
discussing, not in the abstract, but on the basis of 
an actual individual experience,’ the diflerences 
noticed, their causes and their consequences. 

Better, perhaps—because more independert of 
any personal bias or method of thought—simply to 
describe things as they struck me, and try to 


much might be learnt 
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disengage only their broadest and most obvious | 
moral. 
’ ‘ ® “ 

Various things had long since led me to believe 
that music, by repute the most international of 
arts, is in fact the least, and spreads far more | 
slowly, far more fitfully, than any other. On| 
that point my conviction is firmer than ever. 
From country to country (it would be more 
accurate to say from centre to centre) the 
differences not only in taste, but in outlook, in 
methods of approaching music and dealing with 
musical questions, theoretical and practical, in 
the results of musical culture, are truly surprising. 
A centre, or group of centres, often the 
stronghold of knowledge, tenets, admirations, and 
dislikes, of which not the faintest trace may 
be found elsewhere. Paramount importance is 
ascribed in one place to things which in another 
are ignored, denied, or pooh-poohed. Cbvious 
instances are, among many others, the fact that 
before the war Germany knew very little of 
contemporary French music, and was_ not 
particularly willing to consider earnestly what 
little she knew. France, on the other hand, 
ignored or rejected, among composers of other 
countries, precisely a number of those whose works 
pinned her faith 
almost alone to 
essays or books 


1S 


were most popular elsewhere, and 
to a few others whom she was 
believe in. Read a number of 
on musical questions by British writers, then a 
number by French writers, by German writers, 
and so on—I mean books by thinkers and not by 
mere compilers ; compare methods and scope of 
criticism in various countries; you will soon realise 
how many, and how great, the ditlerences are. 
It is only natural to infer that countries have far 
more to learn from one another than they are 
generally aware ; and that a comparison between 
their respective musical ethics and. politics will 
aflord food for thought and lead to certain useful 
results. 

Had I to establish a comparison between the 
British musical public and the French, I should 
begin by emphasising that both comprise an 
immense majority of concert-goers and other 
consumers of music whose attitude is essentially 
passive, who expect from music nothing but the 
shallower kinds of emotion, an easy pastime, 
something that will tickle, thrill, or lull them a 
while. Whether they find what they want in one 
kind of music here, and in another kind there, 
matters little; it ig among the minority of keen 
music-lovers that the instructive differences should 
be sought. And the principle of those differences, 
I] think, can be summed up in one sentence: The 
british music-lover has a wider range of interests, 
the French is remarkable for greater intensity. 
Whereas the music-lovers of this country have 
evinced a measure of interest for the greater 
number of composers brought to their notice, the 
French have concentrated upon a few, and 
deliberately ignored the rest—thus_ rendering 
themselves liable, perhaps, to an impeachment for | 


narrowness. It is clear, for instance, that com 
posers such as Brahms, Bruckner, Mahler, Hugo 
Wolf, are little known and little liked in France. 
A careful investigation will show that the pre-war 
popularity at Paris of Richard Strauss rested 
mainly not with the public of French music-lovers, 
but with the foreign colonies which constituted a 
large fraction of the public which bought seats for 
concerts. ‘Ichaikovsky has never been taken 
seriously in France, and I shall be greatly 
surprised if Scriabin ever is. 

A survey of concert programmes will suggest 
that the Paris concert-goer is not only less catholic 
in taste than the concert-goer in this country, but 
more steadfastly determined to get what he wants 
and nothing but that. Programmes like those of 
the Promenade Concerts would be quite impossible 
in Paris. The prospect of having to listen to 
excerpts from /’ag/iacc/ or Mignon would keep away 
those to whom the names of Brahms or Strauss 
or Franck or Ravel might have been attractive ; 
and such names in turn would be a deterrent to 
those who would have come to hear Leoncavallo 
or Ambroise Thomas. And I should feel safe in 
predicting an empty hall to ninety-nine out of a 
hundred recital-givers misguided enough to resort 
to the practice (in my opinion, altogether un 
accountable) of advertising their recitals by means 
of leaflets embellished with their portraits, but 
vague or silent as to their programmes—as often 
happens here. 

Granted that the French music-lovers are more 
definite to their preferences, the question 
remains: Of the omnivorous appetite or the 
fastidious palate, which is it that betokens the more 
genuine keenness and holds up the better hope of 
improvement in taste and receptiveness ? However 
much abstract reasoning may lead me to admit the 
claim of the former, I cannot help feeling that the 
reply would be wrong. It might be right, perhaps, 
under ideal conditions: but in practice, let us 
remember that there is a limit to the elasticity and 


as 


power of assimilation of the human mind and 
sensitiveness. ‘The boundary line is difficult to 
determine, and will be drawn diflerently by 


ditlerent people. But few. I think, will incline 
to deny that a liking for certain kinds of music is 
felt to be incompatible with a liking for certain 
other kinds. and that the co-existence of 
incompatible likings betokens not elasticity, but 
lack of discrimination. I for one should say that 
people who like both Wagner and Puccini, 
Mozart and Ambroise ‘Thomas, can hardly be 
worthy admirers of Wagner or Mozart. I should 
conceive them as indifferent to all the finer qualities 
of music, and out merely for the meretricious 
thrills, sentimental or melodramatic, which some 
people can derive even from the least meretricious 


or 


music. 

But even from a less summary point of view 
there is a good deal to said in favour of 
concentration as a means of achieving the highest 
standard of understanding and penetration; the 
capacity to select may serve as good a purposet 


be 
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the capacity to include. What the French 
may be thought to have sacrificed by ignoring 
certain aspects of musical art, they have 
perhaps made up by their steadfastness and 
thoroughness in other directions. For instance, 
they have learnt from assiduous intercourse with 
the music of innovators such as Liszt, Borodin, 
and Fauré, a good deal which has remained over 
looked elsewhere. Of course I am not suggesting 
that they have never erred in the exercise of the 
right to select 


* * * « 


With regard to interest in native music, and 
more especially in the contemporary output, the 
sole point that need concern us is the practical way 
in which that interest is shown. I have described 
elsewhere* the methods of dispensing official 
encouragement to musicians, and I hope that what 
[ said suffices to show that in the policy pursued 
with regard to opsra-production, we have a clear 
instance of what to avoid. ‘The provision of free 
professional education for musicians of all kinds 
is in itself excellent; but there may be reasons 
{which I shall some day try to investigate) why the 
system, which works well in France, might do as 
much harm as good in countries where the regime 
of musical life is different. As to institutions such 
as the Societe Nationale de Musique and the 
Socicté Musicale Indépendante, they are alto- 
gether excellent, and I am convinced that if some- 
thing similar were organized here, the benefit to 
eomposers, music-lovers, and practising musicians 
would be enormous. 

The object of these ensure 
performance of new works by composers native and 
foreign. An annualsubscription entitles members 
to tickets for all concerts given by the Societies, 
and gives them the right to submit works for 
consideration to a committee elected by themselves. 
The programmes include a considerable proportion 
of works by foreign composers who are not 
members, and interpreters are found whenever the 
eomposers do not provide them. 

Naturally enough, no organization of that kind 
ean achieve perfection. It might be said with 
reason, for instance, that despite the existence in 
France of two rival Societies for the diffusion of 
eontemporary music, British music is far less 
known in France than French music here, where 
nothing of the kind exists ; and that even with the 
existence of both the Societé Nationale and (since 
1git) the Societe Independante, so great a French 
musician as Charles Koechlin may have kept on 
years without being known to 
of music-lovers. Into the 
various causes of such shortcomings (greatly 
outweighed, I hasten to add, by many services 
rendered to musicians of all countries) I do not 
mtend to go. 
regards British music, I believe myself justified in 
saying that, so far as the Societies I am referring 
very unilkely that any 


Societies is to 


working for thirty 
more than a handful 


to are concerned, it is 
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With reference to the position as | 


submitted would have received less 
and if few were 
few were 


British work 
serious consideration than others ; 
performed, it is probably because 
brought to the Committee’s notice. 

I am quite aware that although there is no 
systematic organization here for the production 
of contemporary music, we hear quite as much 
of it as in Paris. I have had, in fact, many 
occasions to admire the initiative of concert-givers 
in London. When I recommend the foundation 
of a Society working on lines similar to those of 
the Société Indépendante and the Societe 
Nationale, 1 am thinking of the countless advan- 
tages which would accrue from the co-ordination 
of so great an amount of available energy and the 
creation of a centre, the lack of which makes itself 
felt in many ways. 

Here the unknown composer, or the music-lover 
who has discovered the existence of a work which 
he deems worthy of performance, would certainly 
welcome the possibility of submitting music in the 
most impersonal, business-like way, to a committee 
which, after considering it, would be enabled 
speedily to ensure performance, instead of having 
to approach, perhaps, one performer or group of 
performers after another, or keeping the manu- 
scripts unheeded for years. 

In this country, where so many important music- 
centres exist outside London, and where concert 
tours are far easier to organize than in France, I 
can imagine a society of this kind extending its 
range of action by leaps and bounds, and rendering 
most signal services. 

The concerts given by the Societies in question 
are not of the kind that appeal to the lazier or 
more passive fraction of the public. ‘To follow 
them entails no small amount of hard work, and 
sometimes of boredom. But after considering 
the advantages of the scheme, no earnest music- 
lover, nobody who has the welfare of British 
music and the progress of musical education at 
heart, would grudge the labour and occasional 
ellort. 

The object of those concerts is, first and last, 
to introduce new music—nothing submitted being 
eliminated unless it falls short of a reasonable 
minimum in mere craftsmanship. For that reason, 
all works performed may receive a proper amount 
of attention, and there is no temptation (not 
infrequent among harassed or careless writers of 


concert notices) to dwell upon questions of 
execution and ignore the vital issue, /., 
consideration of the music. 

* + 


* « 


This remark brings me to the last point I have to 
consider: a sore point to one who, like myself, has 
| followed with keen interest the musical life of 
| France. It may be that on either side of the 
|Channel people who write concert notices fail to 
devote their best attention to what has the first 
| claim to it, viz., to new works performed. But in 
France, many of the music-critics of daily papers 
live in blissful ignorance of almost everything that 
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takes place except what their editor expects them to 
notice, Z.¢., first performances of operas and other 
musical plays, and Sunday symphony concerts. 
The fault does not lie with them: for, were they 
conscientiously to write up recitals and concerts of 
new music, they would only be providing fodder 
for the editorial waste-paper basket. Indeed, were 
one to take up the files of any one of the big Paris 
dailies say from 1900 to 1914, it would be 
impossible to extract from them materials for the 
merest afercu of the musical life of Paris during 
those years. Sin@e the war, matters have improved 
somewhat, but there is room for further improve- 
ment; and those responsible for the destinies of 
the French Press might well take a leaf from the 
book of their British colleagues. 

A comparison between the higher forms of 
criticism here and there would be fruitful only if 
carried down to the utmost details, and from the 
point of view of pure philosophy. On the whole, 
the man who loves a subject, and devotes long 
labour and loving care to its treatment, is very 
much the same in all countries. Books such as 
Grove’s Beethoven, Ernest Newman’s //ugo IVo/f, 
Romain Rolland’s MWusiciens d’ Aujoura ut, Laloy’s 
Claude Debussy, La Laurencie’s Rameau, Carraud’s 
Albéric Magnard, the Mozart by E. J. Dent or the 
Mozart by de. Wyzewa and de_ Sainte-Foix, 
Hadow’s Studies in Modern Music (to name but 
these few) appear now in one country, now in 
another. We can but wish that there were more 
of them, and that such as exist should every- 
where receive the attention which they deserve. 

In that respect, this country has so far done 
better that France. I know many translations into 
English of good French books on music, but no 
single French translation of an English book into 
French. Articles appearing in French musical 
per.odicals receive more attention here than articles 
published in England do in France—a fact of 
which I was most forcibly and pleasantly made 
aware some ten or eleven years ago, when an essay 
which had cost me some pains appeared in a 
French periodical to remain unnoticed there 
(save, I think, by one critic, the late Gaston 
Carraud), whereas it was extensively discussed in 
the London journals—the /usica/ Times among 
others. 

Insularity in criticism is probably all the more | 
dangerous for being so difficult to detect. 
Admitting, for instance, that a good deal of the} 
adverse criticism to which the works of a composer | 
are submitted abraad is exactly similar to the 
adverse criticism available on the spot, there may | 
be, besides, a certain number of points not yet 
considered and worthy of being tested. Quite 
recently I found mentioned, in articles by British 
writers on Debussy, points which may be right or| 
wrong, but which seem to have occurred neither to | 
Debussy’s French admirers nor to his detractors. 
Among the younger composers of to-day at least 
one, Arthur Honegger, is taken very much in 
earnest by French critics of tested ability, while 
very casually dismissed by British critics of no | 


lesser standing. I am not adducing the case as 
one of insularity at either end, but simply 
suggesting the avd? alteram partem, even if it 
be more difficult for purely practical reasons. 

On single points such as the above, or on more 
general matters, greater interpenetration is bound 
to do some good. That, I believe, is the sole 
moral of the various things I have been coa 
sidering. 


LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 


COMPOSERS 
By W. H. 
XXIV. 
Considering that there are Masses, Magnificats, 
Motets by Thomas Appleby—all of a good 
quality—it is surprising that his biography has 
hitherto proved so elusive. Even the new edition 
of Henry Davey’s //istory of English Musi 
1921) dismisses his career in one sentence: 
‘Thomas Appleby also appears in the latter set of 
part-books ; he was organist of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in 1539.’ It is almost needless to add that 
neither Burney nor Hawkins throws any light on this 
remarkable organist and composer. Fortunately, the 
publication of the valuable Léaco/n Chapter Records, 
admirably edited by Canon Cole, affords us much 
desired information as to Appleby, who was for two 
periods organist and Master of the Choristers of 
Lincoln Cathedral. I take this opportunity, also, for 
expressing my sincere thanks to Canon Cole for his 
kindness in forwarding me the transcripts of all the 
Chapter Acts bearing on musical appointments from 
1520 to 1560, 

The name of this Tudor musician appears variously 
as Appleby, Appelby, and Appulby, but it will be 
more convenient to adhere to the spelling ‘ Appleby.’ 
He was probably a native of Lincoln, born ¢77<« 1499, 
and educated as a chorister in the Cathedral, after- 
wards proceeding to Oxford. Be this as it may, 
he must have displayed unusual musical ability, 
and at the age of thirty-six he appears as acting- 
organist of Lincoln Cathedral in 1536, owing 
to the ill-health of Robert Dove, Vicar-Choral.* 
According to the Chapter Records, the said Dove 
received but 4os. for playing the organ at the Mass 
of the Blessed Virgin, and 20s, 8¢. for playing at the 
Jesus Mass. His death took place in April, 1537, 
whereupon Thomas Appleby was _ provisionally 
appointed his successor. 

By a Chapter Act of April 23, 1538, Appleby 
was confirmed in the joint-offices of organist and 
Master of the Choristers of Lincoln. However, he 
held the position only for a little over a year, as in 
July, 1539, he was induced to take the post of organist 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, being replaced at 
Lincoln by James Crawe in the joint-offices of 
organist and ‘ Master of the Song,’ with the salary 
and fees attaching to both offices, and with a gratuity 
of 13s. 4¢. annually on condition that during his 
life he, or his deputy, ‘shall duly and diligently 
instruct and teach the choristers both in the science 
of singing, namely, plainsong, pricked song, faburden, 
discant, and counterpoint, as well as playing the 
organ,’ also teaching certain apt choir-boys ‘to play 
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* A namesake, Thomas Appleby, was Vicar of Braintree in 1535 
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on the instruments called Clavichords, said boys to 
provide Clavichords at their own proper cost and 


expense.’ These Letters Patent of James Crawe 
are dated October 4, 1539 

[wo years later Thomas Appleby returned to 
Lincoln (being replaced at Magdalen College by 
John Sheppard), and on November 21, 1541, his 


Letters Patent were drawn up in somewhat the same 
form as those of James Crawe. In the Chapter Act 
it is stated that the said Thomas Appleby was unani- 
mously reappointed to the joint positions ‘vacant by 
ot 
a mark of tavour, 
‘situated 
Choristers’ House.’ 
Evidently Appleby 
to the Chapter, for 
remaining years of 


Edward VI. and 


the dismission 


to be given a 
the outer gate 


suitable 
of the 


he was 


chamber ove! 
satisfaction 
during the 
under 


must have 
he held his post 
Henry VIII., and 
Queen Mary, although adhering 
to the ancient faith. The following extract from a 
Chapter Act of February 12, 1555, testifies to the 
esteem in which he was held 

Feb.. 


chapterwise 


given 


also 


Ona 12 the 


assem! 


Sub-dean and Chapter, 
for the good and faithful 
Thomas Appleby, skilled in the 
of music, unanimously granted to him the office of 
hal or Pro« the House of Choristers, 
" lector of all payments, an 1 emoluments 
belonging to them, immediately after the death, dimis- 
>., of Thomas Paget, the present Seneschal, to 


their good pleasure. 


1554, 
led 
service rendered by 
art 
senesc rator of 
ic farms, 
sion, & 
be held during 
Six months August 1559, we learn 
from the Chapter Acts that Thomas Appleby 
admitted to the office of Senescha! of the Choristers, 


vacant by the dimission of Thomas Paget, according 


later, on 


18, 


“was 


to a certain grant made to Thos. Appleby by the 
Chapter.’ 

‘Dimission’ evidently meant ‘resignation,’ for, 
on the same day, Thomas Paget, Seneschal, was 
appointed to the office of Sacrist, being also admitted 
Vicar-Choral 

\ppleby was now an old man, and though he still 
plaved the organ the Precentor relieved him of the 
duty of teaching the choristers. This we learn from 


Act 


Precentor, 


a Chapter of September 19, 1559, when Roger 
Dalison, appointed ‘Master and 
Supervisor of the Choristers, poor clerks, and boys 
on the foundation of Bartholomew Burghersh.’ 


I have failed to meet with any record of Appleby 


was 


after the year 1560, and evidently he died at the 
close of the year 1562, as in February, 1563, the} 
illustrious William Byrd was appointed his successor. | 


Through the courtesy of Canon Johnston, Chancellor | 
of | ithedral, | enabled to the 
exact | was officially appointed in 
place of Appleby, a date unknown to previous inves 
tigators, although the usual authorities give us ‘about 
the year 1563.’ From the Chapter Acts the date of 
Byrd’s appointment to Linco!n is givenas February 27 
1562, when the composer was in his twenty-first year. 
\pp'eby’s compositions may be dated between 
1535-50, and though doubtless many of 
sufficient remain to appraise his 
Peterhouse MSS. contain.a Mass and 
by while the British Museum, 


ncoln ¢ am give 


date when Byr 


is 
the 
them have been lost, 
m The 
a Magnificat 


years 


srits 
him, 


Add. MS. 17,802-5, includes a fine Mass. It does 
not appear that he composed anything for the 
English Service, and in fact his creative period was 


long before the reign of Elizabeth. His twenty-one 
years’ connection with Lincoln continued the good 
tradition established by Thomas Ashwell, which 


developed by his successor, Byrd 


was 


Master James Crawe,’ and that, as} 





THE CURSE OF THE CONCERT 
PROGRAMME 
By ROBERT LORENZ 

I don’t mean, of course, the programme to a 
symphonic poem, which has been proved over and 
over again to be a most fallacious document. The 
programme I refer to is the menu or bill of fare of 
any ordinary concert in any ordinary place. Here 
are two texts which bring out respectively the serious 
and comic sides of the question : 

1) ‘Before the concert began | ina 
fever. I kept on saying to myself, “* I am going 
to hear the fifth and seventh Symphonies.” | 
regarded myself with the most ridiculous self 
adulation ; I smoothed and purred over myself 

a great contented tabby-cat—and all because 
I was so splendidly fortunate as to be about 
to hear Beethoven’s fifth and seventh Symphonies.’ 

Barbellion’s Diary. 

2) ‘The Société Indépendante, in order to 
protest against the (alleged) prejudiced attitude 
of concert-goers and critics—or, to put it more 
charitably, in order to prove that opinions on 


was 


new works were often influenced by the 
composer's name—gave a concert, the pro- 
gramme of which remained silent as to the 
authorship of the works produced, with the 


result that most of the critics refrained from 


mentioning the affair at all.—-M.-D. CALvo- 
CORESSI, .l/usical Times, April, 1921. 
The first text echoes emotions that are often 


buzzing about in the soul of the average musical 
enthusiast in this country. Those who are 
temporarily under their sway regard them as their 
dearest possessions—as qualities which distinguish 
them, the idealists, from the ordinary run of 
humanity. I was a victim to this sort of thing once, 
so I can sympathise with the Barbellions’ probable 
annoyance at my showing them up as a nuisance 
and a hindrance to musical progress. 

Now what does such an one do when he 
knows he going to hear the fifth and seventh 
Symphonies? It depends, of course, largely on the 
extent of his musical knowledge, but the one who 
usually gets afflicted in this way is an out-and-out 
amateur who has heard these works a good many 
times, loves them dearly, and picks up a few more 
snatches after each performance. Well, all day long 
he tum-tum-tum-/s#s or tum-tum-tum-/w-tums to 
the mingle | amazement and annoyance of fellow- 
workers and tubers. Yes, but that’s not the worst 
of the business by any means: these tum-tums are 
always those of some particular conductor—and woe 
to to-morrow’s if he doesn’t tum-tum in just that 
particular way. Being a new man he probably 
won’t, and then the logical result of this ‘ enthusiasm’ 
is seen in its full giory. After two bars our friend is 
thoroughly outraged, and though he may fool himself 
that he is listening to the music, he actually 
carrying on with frenzied concentration a _ heated 
mental comparison between the particular conductor 
on the podium and his one and only. Now the 
splitting of hairs over the only very slightly different 
readings of different conductors (particularly where 
the classics are concerned one of the most 
vicious phases of present-day musical life, and 
though the modern virtuoso conductor is certainly to 
be blamed for having encouraged it in the first 
instance, his admirers are only a little less culpable. 
Perhaps the worst result of this working oneself up 


is 


is 


is 
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into a C minor-cum-Nikisch mood is that it destroys 
altogether that delightful sensation of ‘ coming’ upon 
music which is the supreme joy of the sensitive 
music-lover. Were I to set out now on a ramble 
and could in the course of an hour or so 
have things like the opening bars of Mozart’s 
G minor Symphony, of Gétterdimmerung (even 
on the pianoforte), and the Brahms Clarinet 
Quintet-—-to name a few familiar favourites only 
wafted over to me in succession from various 
houses, I should have tucked away more spine-creeps 
and musical stimuli into my system in that one 
hour than I should in a year in a concert-hall under 
the existing system. If, however, programmes were 
not announced, and the element of surprise were 
given free rein, why then I wager that the opening 
of the fifth Symphony would fall so like a bomb- 
shell on an unexpectant audience that all thoughts of 
conductors and their readings would be crowded out 
from brains already nearly bursting with musical 
emotion. 

There would, of course, be many comic incidents. 
We all know that there is no more amazing mass 
of hypocrisy and sentimentality to be found 
anywhere than in our concert-halls, and one is 
quite safe in saying this here, as the worst offenders 
rarely read musical journals. But how it loves its 
names, and how the pressure of its plaudits is 
cunningly adjusted to some pre-ordained order of 
precedence in the case of both composers and artists ! 
Picture, then, this helpless flock confronted with a 
novelty—-no, no, that would be too cruel !—let us say an 
unfamiliar item by a famous defunct. Can’t you see 
the sheep looking anxiously around for a shepherd 
oh, just seme one who'll tell them whether to applaud ; 
it’s so dreadfully difficult to know! In time pro- 
fessional shepherds would spring up, ardent champions 
of various composers, whose success would depend 


on how quickly they could make their hit after a! 


performance, or the extent to which they had 
managed to wireless their feelings to their neigh- 
bours during its progress. I am afraid there is 
another reason why novelties would have to be 
ruled out of the scheme, at any rate until a reliable 
nucleus of shepherds had been formed. As things 
are at present, composers of ‘novelties’ always 
buck themselves up with the certainty that a 
sentimental public will app!aud them irrespective of 
its real feelings. But under the new system the 
majority of the public would probably not know 
that a novelty was being performed, and perhaps 
express no feelings whatever. Imagine, then, the 
mortification, not to say the indignation, of the 
composer of Zhe Children of Don Quivote if his 
Prelude met with such a fate. Yet he, methinks, 
would come ‘soarin’ in regardless’ as a famous 
conductor once remarked to his double-basses ! 
Seriously, there’s something in all this, and 
I am only joking about it because there is very 
little chance of it happening—in my time, at any 
rate. And yet there could hardly be a better 
time than the present to start a revolution of this 
kind. We’re in the soup all round, and big issues 
have matured from soup before now. If the L.S.O. 
will announce a series of eight symphony concerts for 
1922-23 —just that, without any particulars except in 
regard to novelties—I am prepared to bet that they’ll 
do a roaring trade. But go slow, and don’t start 
like Mr. Holbrooke—offering £10 to anyone who can 
spot unfamiliar outsiders. Above all, don’t in the first 
flush of success suggest carrying out the new idea in 
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opera as well. There are limits to all forms of 
human endurance, and I would not have even my 
worst enemy exposed to the torture of not knowing 
whether he was going to hear /’arsi/a/ or Nai/. 


SOME INNOVATIONS IN CRITICISM 


Circumstances have enabled—or forced—me to 
take a detached view of musical criticism during the 
last few months,and perhaps some of the conclusions 
suggested by my dispassionate survey may not be 
without interest. 

One thing has pleased me greatly—and that is the 
almost universal abandonment of the ex-cathedra 
50,000-ton survey of the year’s music. How 
boresome it used to be to write, and how difficult to 
read! It used to remind one of the old Oxford 
saying that lectures are cut-and-dried things: cut by 
the men and dried by the lecturers. A feature of 
the short—in some cases almost sportive - summaries 
I have read, was the varying degree of importance 
attached to the very newest phases of music. One very 
important daily did not even mention them, while in 
others, not unnaturally, they bulked very large, and we 
were told that they had passed out of the realm of 
controversy. That seems, indeed, to be the opinion 
of the writer first mentioned, but not in the sense 
intended by the others. 

It is pleasant to notice that the number of 
criticisms the sole object of which is apparently to 
show the readers what a devilish clever fellow the 
writer is, is on the decrease, and that there is a 
corresponding increase of those who strive to tell us 
something about the music or the performances 
which are the subject of the article. This is entirely 
as it should be. There are still too many signs of 
malign sub-editorial activity, which results in obvious 
gaps in the chain of reasoning, and suggests that the 
copy has been ‘handled’ by a gentleman who does 
not know the difference between a double-bassoon 
and double counterpoint. I suppose it is inevitable. 
I know that the very able men who write the really 
important parts of daily papers—such as the reports 
of football matches and the fashions—are groaning 
under the same infliction. Why then should the mere 
musical critic complain to the high heavens ? 

An innovation that has struck me with some force 
is the growth of a penchant for what may be 
called ‘zoological’ criticism. 1 do not mean criticism 
like that of the member of parliament in a once 
famous novel, 7v7 Thousand a Year, who did 
immense service to his party by shouting ‘Cock-a- 
doodle-do’ at critical moments. That might in 
some cases be quite a useful way of settling a 
musical controversy. The newest school of thought, 
would, perhaps, object to it on the ground that it 
imports the quite undesirable element of ‘emotion’ 
into music. But that is neither here nor there. 
What I mean is something quite different. I mean 
the habit of crediting composers with the cerebral 
apparatus of the lower animals. Not long ago I 
read somewhere that Wagner and César Franck had 
the mental equipment of anthropoid apes. Else 
where I was told that a certain composer had the 
brain of ahen. This school of critical thought finds 
it even more effective to say that Beethoven had not 
the intelligence of a wood-louse. One of those who 
now worship Zhe Sleeping Princess asserted that 
Tchaikovsky had no brain at all—so possibly the 
remark was intended as a compliment to Beethoven. 
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The rule of the game seems to be to take the Mr. Scholes rightly distinguishes between 
greatest composer and compare him to the smallest| simplicity and _ insignificance. He quotes the 
animal. An expert in zoology might draw up a|opening subjects from  Beethoven’s fifth and 
useful table for the critics of this school. If you| Zveica Symphonies as examples of themes simple 
begin with Beethoven=wood-louse, you would, | but significant. 


through numerous gradations, arrive at the other end 
of the scale, and find the author of the worst ‘ best- 
seller 
gorilla, whichever is the brainiest of the three. 
Where would our friend the donkey be, and what 
composer would most aptly be compared to him ? 

I am afraid I myself would come very low down in 
the scale of cerebral equipment, for I cannot for the 
ife of me what good that kind of comparison 
does to any. It does not even tell us how clever the 
Quite the reverse A. K. 


Occasional Wotes 


see 


writer 1s. 


Hearty congratulations to Dame Ethel Smyth and 


Sir Landon Ronald on the distinction they have so} 


thoroughly earned. 


In last month’s ‘Occasional Notes’ we dropped a 
little aside concerning Mr. Percy’ Scholes’s 
prac-mortem inquest on the Pizetti Violin Sonata. 


Our readers will remember that Mr. Scholes, feeling 
that the Sonata not 
people thought it to be, set out to justify his opinion 
by quoting some of its material and pointing out the 
poverty thereof. We remarked that this was judging 
at the wrong end. The proof of the pudding, we 
said, is in the eating of it, not in a critical dissection 
and inspection of its ingredients. 

Mr. Scholes discussed the matter in 


was nearly so good as most 


the O4 


' 
of January 8, and raised some interesting points. | 


He said he was careful in his examination of the 
Sonata to show that the weakness lay in the treat- 
ment of the themes as well as in the themes them- 
selves, and he was specially careful to do this ‘ because,’ 
he added, ‘I knew that perhaps nine musicians 
out of ten at present hold the view I myself once 
unthinkingly held—that in music not the text but the 


sermon is what matters, and that numbers of master- | 


pieces exist, evolved from insignificant material.’ 
He went on, 
There do wot exist cases where a first-rate piece of 
music has been fashioned out of poor or insignificant 
material.’ Obviously, other things being equal, the best 
music results from the best material. There are, how- 
ever, So many examples of fine music made from poor 
themes, and poor music from good, that Mr. Scholes’s 


assertion strikes us as being bold to rashness, 


Mr. Thomas Dunhill took this line in a letter to 
the Odserver the following week. He asked if 
Mr. Scholes had ever heard or studied ‘ Beethoven’s 


astounding Variations on a theme by Diabelli. If so 
{he went on] it would be interesting to know whether 
he regards the variations as less than “first-rate,” or 
the theme as other than poor and insignificant.’ We 
have not heard these Variations for a good many 


years, and no copy is handy, so we express no opinion. | 


Instead, we turn up Parry’s article on ‘ Variations’ in 
Grove, where we find the work fully discussed, and 
described as being among ‘the finest and most 
interesting [variations] in existence.’ 
right, Mr. Scholes must pronounce the Diabell!i Waltz 


to be. (Since the above was written, he has stated 
— Observer, January 22—that he regards the Diabelli 
theme as ‘a quite excellent one.’) 


’ compared to the fox terrier, the horse, or the 


Sev VE? | 


‘I am prepared to make this assertion : | 


If Parry is| 


Here he raises a question that demands for its 
discussion more elbow-room than is afforded by a 
mere ‘Occasional Note,’ or even a string of them. 
We can do little more than open it. If these themes 
are significant, are they not so chiefly because of 
Beethoven’s treatment of them? The first: 


| 674 


by far the more arresting of the two, is merely the 
yellow-hammer’s call, and until Beethoven took it 
in hand nobody thought of it as possessing any 
significance worth mentioning. No doubt letters to 
the newspapers of the day recorded the tremendous 
fact that our old friend ‘Constant Reader’ had 
heard the yellow-hammer for the first time that 
season, just as assiduous Daily Mailites let a waiting 
world know that they have heard some specially 
enterprising and impatient cuckoo. But nobody 
| thought of it as ‘significant ’—that is (as Mr. Scholes 
says), ‘charged with actual and potential meaning.’ 
Beethoven, we are told on good authority, used to 
extemporise on it, just as others have toyed with the 
cuckoo’s call. The composer having adopted it asa 
motto theme for his C minor Symphony, and worked 
a kind of miracle with it, the bird’s pipe has become 
|‘ Fate knocking at the door.’ It is now one of the 
most tremendously significant of musical subjects, 
but its significance is quite fortuitous. 


aS SS iS=: 


| Mr. Scholes suggests that had the theme been 
| changed to: 

| AN 

| Fy -— —{— 

| eeerip 

SS = i= 


it would have been so weakened that even Beethoven 
could have made nothing great out of it. Arguing from 
an hypothesis is perhaps fruitless, but we may point 
out that as a good deal of Beethoven’s most striking 
|use of the theme is derived, not from the intervals, 
|but from the rhythm, the alteration would matter 
lvery little. Indeed, so far from weakening its 

germinal possibilities, it would have increased them. 
| Had the yellow-hammer sung : 





er 

a Se = 
Beethoven would probably have done a great deal 
with some such derivative as: 





== 


However, our main point is that Beethoven has 
evolved a great movement from a theme that in 
| itself was of no importance, though, thanks to the 
composer, it is now one of the most suggestive in music. 


to be a good deal more significant than it appears | We have not space to consider the Zro/ca subject. 


| lf we had, we should merely show that much of what 
we have said about the C minor theme may be 
| applied to this also. 
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Bach inevitably comes into a discussion of this 
kind. Mr. Scholes mentions some fugue subjects, 
both strong and weak, and is convinced that good 
fugues are never produced from poor subjects. We 
almost agree with Mr. Scholes here, because a fugue 
depends, far more than does a free movement, upon 
the quality of its subject. A sonata movement is so 
largely a matter of development that a long work 
may be concerned far more with the derivatives of the 
subjects than with the subjects themselves, whereas 
the essence of the fugal form lies in its insistence on 
the subject, presented (usually without change) in a 
constantly varying polyphonic texture. To revert to 
Mr. Scholes’s simile of the sermon and text: in a 
free movement the matter may be discursive. One 
thing brings up another, and the preacher may 
follow and develop the most promising of them, 
though the relation to the text may escape any but 
the closest observer. In a fugue the text may be left 
for a brief space (the episode), but the discourse 
must constantly return to it, showing it in a new 
aspect, either through its relations to other constituents 
(counter-subjects) or by regarding it from a fresh point 
of view (inversion, augmentation, diminution). Even 
the episodes are as a rule not entirely free, being ina 
well-behaved fugue derived from the subject or 
counter-subject. A fugue, then, cannot fairly be 
brought into the argument, though we should have no 
difficulty in showing that even here Bach has more 
than once or twice done wonders with trifling 
material. Leaving strict fugues we will draw Mr. 


Scholes’s attention to one Bach movement only, 
choosing one that happens to be largely fugal and 
canonic—the Organ Toccata in F. As was shown by 
a writer in this journal a few months ago, the whole 
of this gigantic movement of four 
derived 


hundred and 


thirty-eight bars is from these two 
insignificant motives : 


(a) 
————— 
Sere 
e =e oe 


\We may even regard 4 as an augmentation of the 
first half of a. 

The fact is, the composer more than any other 
creative artist, has this power of evolving something 
from nothing, and as a general rule the greatest 
composers are those who have this power in the 
greatest degree. Nothing in 4é¢ Vog/er is truer 
or more easily applied to this question than the well- 
known lines : 

I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 

That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, 

but a star. 

Consider it well : each tone of our scale in itself is nought ; 

It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft, and all is said : 

Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought ; 

And there! Ye have heard and seen: consider and bow 

the head ! 





Strauss’s visit to London roused far less interest 
than might have been expected. Comparing the 
half-empty Albert Hail and the absence of anything 
like the scenes that marked Kreisler’s return, one is 
left with a fair idea of the relative importance of 
performers and composers in the public eye. As the 
Albert Hall had been filled a few evenings before at 
very high prices for the Cook-Carpentier prize-fight 
we may draw further deductions. Clearly, in order 
to fill such a vast place, one must be either a pugilist 
or a prima donna. The writer of a letter to one of 
the daily papers, expressing a hope that there would 


be no ‘mob-worship’ of Strauss, need not have! 
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himself, There was neither mob nor 

The reports of the concert were respectful 
and dignified. Only one was gushing, that of 
Hannen Swaffer in the VDai/y Graphic. Headed 
‘Herr Strauss’s Triumph,’ it told us that Strauss 
‘blushed with nervous pride when he took his stand 
in front of the orchestra.’ Mr. Swaffer must have 
been sitting at the great man’s feet in order to 
observe this. Another report says that the Herr was 
singularly impassive and unconcerned, even a trifle 
bored. ‘That was our own impression. If his colour 
did rise, the glow may not have been nervous pride, 
but annoyance at the rows of empty stalls that met 
his eyes. Mr. Swaffer gave us also the astonishing 
news that ‘ Strauss is the oldest living composer.’ As 
he is still on the right side of sixty, he is a long way off 
being that. An emotional half-column ends thus: 
‘After last night there is no word about German art 
and German music that is left to be said. The war 
is, indeed, over.’ Still dimly remembered, however, 
and likely to be for some time yet, though we do not 
suppose people were kept from attending the concert 
by any anti-German feeling. It was probably some- 
thing far more fatal—indifference to the man and 
his music. 


worried 
worship. 


We are glad to read in the excellent Journal of the 
Federation of British Music Industries that the 
propaganda work of the Federation is prospering. 
As many of our readers probably know, this part of the 
Federation’s activities consists in the placing at the free 
disposal of the Press articles on musical subjects of 
general interest. The articles are written in the right 
simple and readable style, and we repeat the 
suggestion we have already made—that readers who 
have any influence with their local press should help 
along the cause of native music and music industry 
by getting such articles inserted. In the January 
Journal appears the announcement that one of the 
most useful of the articles—that on Music in Industry 
—is to be published in an organ that is used as an 
‘inset’ to five hundred parish magazines. This is 


| something like propaganda, and Mr. H. B. Dickin, 


who is responsible for both loading the gun and 
firing it, is to be congratulated. Any readers who 
wish for information about these articles should 
write to Mr. Dickin at the Federation Headquarters, 
117-123, Great Portland Street, W.1. 


Though a liking for the funereal in music is less 
common than it was, some people still have it badly. 
In the Journal aforesaid we read of an old lady who 
went to a gramophone dealer for some records for 
Christmas : 

‘As she arrived in a bath-chair with an escort 
of three attendants, room was found for her 
with some difficulty. She heard three records, 
of which one was a hymn and one a carol, and 
finally departed with the record of her choice, 
the Dead March in Sail. 


There is, we believe, some sort of society for 
preserving ancient monuments. Is it not time 
musicians started something of the kind to take 


|care of the work of great composers? We are 
| moved to ask the question by two desecrations that 


lie before us—7%at Meister Rag and a Faust 
Fantasy Fox-Trot bearing the hideous and silly 
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title .We/ortroteles. The former takes the Prize 


Song from the .)/e/stersinger and debases it thus: 
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We have recently commented on the fact that the 


‘winners’ of Charing Cross Road are usually the 
work not of a composer but of a small syndicate, 
one writing the tune, another adding what 
purports to be harmony, a third scoring it, and one 
more (sometimes a couple) fitting some words to the 
result. We should have imagined that so simple a 
process as spoiling a masterpiece might have been 
managed single-handed, but it appears that here 
again the limited amount of intelligence required is 
not to be found in one head. Anyhow, two were 
employed, those of Claude Marx and Basil Davis. 

fefoxtroteles is a perversion of the song ‘Gentle 
Flowers,’ from Gounod’s /aus¢. This is what W. H 
Norman makes of it 


} 
member 
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We need hardly add that in both cases the arrange- 
ments bristle with blatant vulgarities. Thescarcity of 
original ideas in the quarter from which these things 
come has long been patent. But is the fact a justifica- 
tion for stealing other people’s and spoiling them? 

Chere appears to be some legal means of prevent 
ing the public performance of parodied versions of| 
such ballads as those of (say) Teresa del Riego.| 
Surely it should be possible to protect the living | 
music of dead composers as well as the dead music 
of living ones. 


We now propose to do a little stealing on our own 
account, /xnch of January 18 contained a batch of 
musical howlers and comments that ought to be pre- 
served in a musical journal, so we lift them with thanks 
inner, with legs scotch Papi 


Piano to suit beg 


Surely hands would be even more useful. 


appassionato 
appaseion 








From a school magazine : 
Perhaps the ors d'auvre of the evening was ——'s first 


iolin solo. 
A very natural error, attributable, no doubt, 
to his use of the sordine. 


‘ LEAGUE OF NATIONS,’ 


Viscount Grey, K.G., will speak at the Colston Hall, Bristol, 
yn Tuesday, January roth, at 8 p.m. Groan Recital at 7.39.— 
lest Country Paper. 

We are glad to say that 
demonstration did not come off. 


the hostile 


There was loud applause after Mr 
oncert on the violin.—- Local Pape 


It is hoped that the vente will survive this 
shock. 


had rendered /etit 


ss 
et Dr 


From an indian band programme : 
Two melodies from the League of Nations: 
(a) “Dream Bubbles (Ager) 
») * What about it' (Darewski). 
We fear Lord Robert Cecil will not be pleased. 
Which of our enterprising chamber music parties 

will give us the first performance of Alois Haba’s 
String Quartet on the Quarter-Tone System? 
[he composer’s preface tells us that the work is 
the result of long study and research. The quarter- 
tone is no novelty, of course. Some Oriental music 
has it, and we may occasionally hear specimens in 
our own concert-rooms, though our singers are a 
long way off anything like a system. Haba uses the 
ra the first raising a note a quarter- 
tone, the second lowering it. The drawback of the 
first is that it looks too much like a flat rather the 
worse for wear. It seems to us that it would be 
safer to invert it, thus G. It is impossible to gain much 
idea of what this Quartet sounds like by looking at 
it. The work of the music reviewer has been getting 
harder for some time past, owing to the complexity 
and chromaticism of so much modern work. To 
the mental hearer an ordinary classical orchestral 
full score is child’s play by the side of a good deal 
of recent music written for chamber combinations or 
even for pianoforte solo. If composers are going to 


signs ) and 


| hand out quarter-tones as well, we shall have to do 
q ’ 


what we really ought to be doing now in most cases 
—wait for a performance before writing our review. 
If Haba used his new resource sparingly we could 
get along fairly well, but he simply peppers his score 
with it. Readers who wish to test the ‘ mind’s ear’ 
dealt with by Mr. Heseltine on page 88) should tie 
a wet towel round their brow and get to work on 
this Quartet. (Universal Edition, 6,418.) Here isa 
taste to start with—the last three bars of the work : 
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The Musician's Bookshelt 
\ MUSICAL PILGRIM 

A little book from the Oxford University Press, 
1 MJusical Pilgrim’s Progress, by J. D. M. Rorke, 
proves peculiarly attaching. It is by a self-declared 
outsider’ and ‘non-musician,’ and records different 
stages in the love for music of one who had no 
musical schooling and hit on this vein by accident. 
Such a case is common enough—the case of those 
for whom music was not found, but who found music 
for themselves ; and the first few pages of the book 
will start many a reader delving in his memories for 
the initiatory, deciding experience. Mr. Rorke 
ndeed challenges us all so to delve, and so this 
reviewer for one will unearth from memory a small 
boy, proud to be entrusted with the fiddle-case of a 
musical aunt, and suddenly smitten outside the 
rehearsal chamber of an orchestra of amateurs by a 
Hungarian Dance of Brahms. What an intoxication, 
how supernatural !) 

For Mr. Rorke it was Chopin, the /weral arch, 

; in a Church organ-loft, I having been 

conscripted with another boy to blow because the 
drunk. We toiled in a 


regular was 


rapture, 


blower 


an experience reinforced at Oxford by a fellow 
undergraduate’s performance on the violin of the 
E flat Nocturne. In a dozen years the ‘ pilgrim,’ with 
the aid of the pianola, passed through stages of 
Chopin, Wagner, Debussy, and Tchaikovsky to his 
goal of beatitude in Beethoven. 

Such a case is not uncommon, no doubt, but 
Mr. Rorke is someone uncommon, for this ‘non 
musician’ struck a vein not only of the appreciation 
of music but also of a gift for writing about it. The 
tale of his stages interests, though not of itself matter 
for a book. But his delightful writing and the expres- 
sion of acute feeling and thought make a book well 
worth having. Quite apart from the circumstances 
of his introduction to music, his appreciations of 
Chopin, Wagner, and Beethoven are pages of rarely 
beautiful criticism. Thus in a searching analysis of 
the charm of Chopin’s music for the ‘beginner,’ he 
notes : 


‘It often has the quality of narrative— 
narrative of incident and adventure, in ‘which 
anything might happen except a dull page, as 
against the self-determined and_ inevitab’e 
course of a narrative of character. To many a 
beginner, indeed, it has the quality of narrative 
against the quality of preaching; the 
Nocturne or Ballade is like a splendid short 
story ; the typical sonata movement more like a 
sermon, with much expatiation on heads and 
sub-heads of the text.’ 


as 


And here we come upon a peculiarity of this 
sincere ‘amator,’ a peculiarity which persists to the 
end of his confessions: that all his delight is in the 
matter of the music rather than in sheer sound. He 
gets his Chopin and Wagner out of the pianola, and 
when in the later pages he holds his breath with 
awe on his ‘ pinnacle’ of Beethoven’s music of the 
third period, we are not told from what sort of 
performance the ecstasy sprang, or from what 
manner of transcription, or whether it was from the 
printed page or the lodgment of the music in his 
memory. Here is Mr. Rorke with Chopin and a 
pianola : 


| . 
music, a 


‘The first big taste came when | hired a 
cabinet-player for a month, with unlimited 
access to a music-roll library. All through the 
hot August of the Coronation year, with the rest 
of my people at the seaside, | played Chopin 
from morning to night in my shirt-sleeves, and, 
I’m afraid, missed the procession. No scenery 
and no wild adventures could have given me 
such a gorgeous and exciting holiday. When at 
a tremendous climacteric moment | drove myself, 
stool and all, over backwards, and leapt to m) 
feet to get into position again, I pitied from 
my heart the dull life of a cannibal chief or a 
big-game hunter.’ 

Wagner took him as Wagner takes everyone, like 
a fever, and we read him with pleasure in seeing our 
common experiences recorded ; with pleasure, too, in 
his fine original observations. This is suggested by 
the Prelude of 77/stan and /solda: 


‘It is at the moment of opening that the 
composer has his chance, whatever he can 
make of it. It is then he is most a creator. 


There is silence, and, as God said “ Let there 
be light,” he says “Let there be sound.” The 
conductor gathers his forces ; the pianist holds 
his hand for a moment; there stillness, 
wonder, expectancy; the ear of the listener is 
at its most sensitive, his mind a white sheet of 
paper. At that moment there is something of 
the miracle of birth, if it is only a little cool 
fugue subject that writes itself in single notes. 
Never will soft “6-4” chord sound so touching, 


1S 


nor harsh chord so devastating. How the 
abrupt announcement of the “C minor” brings 
one’s heart to one’s mouth! But in all music 


has that opportunity for the opening ever been 
so perfectly seized and filled full as by the first 
restless yearning phrases of 7?/s/an They are 
like the slow waking of some mortal on a 
strange planet—and strange enough world in 
truth it is, this elemental realm of love and 
death, for Mr. Smith and Miss Brown ‘who are 
having an evening at the theatre), and all the 
rest of us, in pit and stalls and gallery : and yet, 
strangest of all, a world which is theirs, 
and ours.’ 


too, 


Parsifal 


The pilgrim does not rest in Wagner. 
The percep- 


was not good enough—it came to this. 


| tion of this ‘ non-musician’ notes that here Wagner’s 


thought and philosophy point to ways that Wagner’s 
music cannot tread. Wagner’s music, so magnifi 
cently adequate to the conflicts of Love and Death 
Tristan and The Ring), for all its straining ‘never in 
Parsifal attains the point of Faith, in spite of all the 
place that is given to the word.’ Is there a sublimer 
music to meet the case of the F7va/e of 
Parsifal? Mr. Rorke’s answer is, Beethoven, and 
to his chapter on the late Sonatas and Quartets we 
recommend the reader without more incitement 
only adding that even for one who has breathed the 
aOnp of the Cavatina of Op. 130 there may remain 
peaks not negligible. Bach is barely mentioned by 
Mr. Rorke, and the heavens of Byrd and Palestrina 
not at all. It is true we can’t very well perform 
Palestrina on the pianola. 

Dr. Ernest Walker writes a Preface, and, falling in 
with the author’s challenge for confessions, the 
historian of Wusic in England gallantly recalls a 
arche des Troubadours, by Henri Roubier, and a 
Gondellied, by Theodor Oesten, as having been his 
soul’s awakeners. Cc 
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REAL DANCING 
Dancing differs from most of the arts in that it 
reached its highest developments in skill and 
significance centuriesago. Its decline was inevitable. 
With the gradual loss of its religious and ceremonial 
associations went most of its dignity and a good deal 
of its technique. This is a dancing age, but it can 
hardly be said that popular dancing is notable either 
for beauty or skill. What dancing was and what it 
might still be is shown in Edward Scott’s Dancing 
Strength and Beauty (George Allen and Unwin 
Scott would have us go back to some of the 
his book bears the sub-title, Rewascent 
) and he succeeds in putting us out of 
conceit with the fox-trots and shimmies and other 
more or less unseemly gambols with which the floor 
of our suburban Ja/ais quivers. Not that 
the old dances were lacking in fling. For proof, 
look at Mr. Scott’s illustrations of the galliarde and 
at the photographs of ‘ Lively Steps of Tudor Dances,’ 
and all at that of the sav majeur of the 
volta. The last-named (a note tells ‘was the 
caper in which Queen Elizabeth jumped higher than 
her Mary’—and, thanks to the ample skirts of 
the period, must have made a parachute-like descent. 
Mr. Scott devotes a long and valuable chapter to 
The real menuet de la and shows that the 
conventional stage minuet is the wvreal one. Lengthy 
consideration is given also to the waltz and to classi 


Mr. 
dances of old 


de dans 


abov e 
us 


cousin 


cour, 


dancing. One small musical point: Mr. Scott is not 
quite sound when (in the chapter on ‘ Art and the 
Public’) he says 


It is a fact that not a few people pretend to admire 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, when in reality their 
tastes incline towards quite a different form of music. 
There are those who will bore themselves by listening 
to fugal intricacies and contrapuntal combinations which 
they are quite unable to appreciate, when, if the truth 
known, they would rather be enjoying light 
and would even prefer 


were 
operatt selections, some 
ragtime ! 
There may be a certain amount of humbug in musical 
life, but at present it does not take this form. Mr. 
Scott’s words apply to a state of things long since 
[To-day nobody has any scruples in avowing a 
for ‘the three B’s,’ or in fact for every 
composer save those of the Ayer-Gideon-Tate- 
Darewski brand. Our concert public may be small, 
and it may lack discrimination, but we may be sure 
that, to a man, it goes to performances of good music 
because it really wants to, and not in order to 
acquire a reputation for ‘ culture.’ 

Mr. Scott claims much for dancing as an aid to 
health and even beauty, and he claims convincingly. 
Altogether a capital book, full of information, and 

a high note of enthusiasm that should 


past. 
distaste 


written on 
make many a middle-aged reader (anxiously observant 
of rcumference) gird himself, and see whether 
Dancing will not do more for him than Diet, and do 
it far more pleasantly. H. G. 


his ¢ 


Musicians will remember Mr. Charles T. Smith’s 
striking book, 7%e Music of Life, published a few 
years ago, which threw light on the possibility of 
producing, through a well-planned curriculum of 
in elementary schools, intelligent listeners, 
knowing good music from bad, and equipped, from 
participation in fine music themselves, for fighting 
their artistic battles in the world that lies outside 
school. 


musi 


Mr. Smith has now put forth another volume, 7%e 
School of Life (Grant Richards, 6s.), in which he 


| describes his experiments in the evolution of a school 


system of a new type. Briefly, this consists in 
linking up all the activities of the school 

scientific, literary, and artistic—so as to enable 
the children to reproduce, by means of plays, 


ceremonials, literary and historical dramatisations, 
scientific demonstrations, and the like, the main 
incidents in every epoch of civilisation. The 
activities of the world would be divided into, say, 
nine epochs, through which the whole school would 
move in monthly periods. The highest standard in 
the school would represent the dominant cultural 
force or race in each epoch, the remaining standards 
representing, in descending order, the other nations 
in the descending order of their cultural importance 
The evolution of the whole of civilisation would be 
covered every year, and as the child was promoted a 
standard each year, he would continue throughout 
his school life to play his part as a member of one of 
the higher civilisations until he had taken part in as 
many of the periods as his time at school allowed. 
But when his time came to leave school, what then ? 
Mr. Smith envisages the children being encouraged 
to provide their organizations for similar 
performances in social clubs and continuation 
schools, and the requisitioning of the assistance of 
parents in the movement, so that the school would in 
time be looked upon as a social centre and adult 
communal institute. 

The details of these schemes must be studied in 
the book itself. They are fascinating, with the 
fascination of a thing that may be very far off, but 
that we feel in our bones is right. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a full 
explanation of Mr. Smith’s wide-flung but perfectly 
practicable scheme. Then comes the astonishing 
account of his production—at the Glengall Road 
Council School, in the Isle of Dogs, down Poplar 
way—of no less a work than Mozart’s Magic Flute. 
How this task, that to the outsider appears perfectly 
appailing, was carried through may be read in 
Mr. Smith’s very human, sympathetic, and charming 
pages. The vindication of this bold production was 
found in the fact that some very eminent critics went 
to Poplar to hear the performance, and came away 
marvelling at it and full of enthusiasm. 

There is high but not heavy thinking in this little 
book, and an optimistic outlook on human nature 
‘dockers, labourers, miners, engineers, and kindred 
gentlefolk’—that is cheering. How much more 
cheering to the inhabitants of the Isle of Dogs has 
been the influence of this kindly, far-seeing dominie, 
who has striven, with wonderful success, to bring 


own 





music and kindred arts to the brightening and 
enriching of so many drab lives. W. R.A. 
VERY MUCH AT HOME WITH GREAT 


COMPOSERS 


No doubt there are many people whose interest in 


a musical work is quickened by a picture of the 
composer in his habit as he lived. We need not 
smile superiorly at them. It is an amiable and 


human trait, and as such is not without its value. 
Evidently it is a powerful factor in American musical 
life, if we may judge from Charles D. Isaacson’s Face 


to Face with Great Musicians (New York and 
London: D. Appleton & Co. Two volumes, 
8s. 6d. each). The work consists of sixty short 


sketches of musicians 
less cast in the form of imaginary conversations, 


chiefly composers), more or 


as 
rij 
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thirty toa volume. Mr. Isaacson tells us that they 
were written for him to read to his audiences (he is 
an enthusiastic musical missionary, giving popular 
oncerts of good music), and it is obvious that they 
are better suited for oral delivery, a few at a time, 
interspersed with music, than collected into two fat 
volumes. \oreover, a speaker is apt to seize on the 
picturesque details of a composer’s life, and it so 
happens that as a rule those are just the things that 
are either apocryphal or unimportant, or both. Mr. 
Scott has not been overawed by the difficulty of 
putting words in the mouths of his great musicians. 
He even makes some of them talk American, with 
startling effect, as, for instance, when Handel, 
disgusted at the opposition in London, remarks, 
‘Now I am through,’ and later, having written 7he 
Messiah, he says to his Dublin friends, ‘We will 
produce if right here in your city.’ Haydn, 
describing his early trials, says, ‘And then there 
came a little storekeeper who hardly knew me, and 
loaned me enough to run my own apartment.’ And 
thus the austere Cherubini to the youthful Berlioz, 
‘Fine, my boy I better be careful or you will 
be showing me about music.’ Auber, the septua- 
genarian, is great fun. Here are a few flowers of 
speech from his reminiscences : ‘ Jac has on a very 
big amour. Look at him blush! .. . I’m young ; 
look at me._ I’m spry. When I think back, 
way back to the day I first went into that queer old 
building. No, siree! Not for me. aft 
During a chat with Franck in the organ-loft at 
St. Clotilde we jump to hear, ‘ Anyway, last night 
was great. Nobody can deny that, eh, boys ?’—from 
d’Indy, of all people ! 

The public likes its great musicians gushed over, 
as well as chatted about, and Mr. Isaacson has the 
right kind of thing on tap 


‘See that gentleman sitting back there in 
the inner room—there, right past the alcove? 
That pale, sad-faced esthete, that sickly, 
beautiful-faced knight of melancholy' That 
is Chopin. Oh, what a conflict rages beneath 
that quiet exterior—what passions, what loves, 
what sorrows, and yet what fairy-like joys! 
What poems of exquisite finery and delicate 
melody have been written by those artistic 
hands! What bitter, damning, roaring, pzans 
of hate have issued underneath the flashing of 
those pitying eyes. See with what a 
languor he opens and closes his eyes, with 
what Oriental and feminine grace he strokes his 
chin.’ 

And so on. The idea at the back of these 
volumes is excellent. It is a pity the author was 
unable to develop it without gushing, and turning so 
many of the great composers into New Yorkers. 
However, he meant well. He might apply to himself 
the astonishing phrase he puts into the mouth of 
Meyerbeer: ‘I’m human, I’m just a living little 
man. But in the big I’m all for Art.’ H. G. 


LESSONS WITH LESCHETIZEK\ 


A book, like a piece of music, may show bad work- 
manship, and yet be not without value if its subject- 
matter be good. Here, for example, is Ethel 
Newcomb’s Leschetizky as 1 knew him (New York 
and London: Appleton, 18s.), an untidy piece of 
book-making, yet with few uninteresting pages. The 
author spent some years as pupil, and later as 
assistant of Leschetizky, and jotted down particulars | 

Cc 


of his methods, with a good deal of his conversation 
and comments. This material she dishes up, untidily, 
as | have said, but not without spirit. Pianoforte 
students and teachers will here find valuable 
hints, especially on the interpretative side. Despite 
its obvious failings, the book succeeds well enough to 
suggest a profitable task for some of our young 
people now studying with great teachers. A bit of 
Boswell’s gift, and a habit of noting daily the most 
illuminating remarks heard during lessons: here are 
two simple ingredients that with care in the pre 
paration should give us an educational book of great 
practical value. Unfair to the teacher’? Not a bit. 
If he is dead or retired he won’t mind. If he is still 
teaching he is more likely to gain than to lose pupils 
through such a book. Miss Newcomb shows us both 
how to do it, and how not to do the main point 
is that she shows it can be done H.G 


LONDON STREET CRIES 


Having done good work by unearthing, editing, 
lecturing on and conducting performances of old 
London street cries, Sir Frederick Bridge puts the 
seal on his efforts by bringing his data together in 
book form— Zhe Old Cryes of London (Novello, 7s.). 
The nine chapters and Appendix of which the book 
consists deal with: London Lackpenny, the famous 
old poem which gives so minute a description of life 
in the London of 1400 (the poem is printed in full, 
with the original spelling); ‘The Music of the 


Cryes’; Weelkes’s Mumorous Fancy; Rounds, 
and a Freeman’s Song; Orlando Gibbons’s /” 
Nomine; Deering’s Fancy, /Hhat dye Lacke 

MW Cobbeld’s Fancy, Vew Fashions * The 


Cryes of Later Years,’ and Some Additional Cries 
and Tradesmen’s Songs. The musical value of some 
of these old cries has been recognised by those 
who have made acquaintance with Sir Frederick’s 
edition of the Fancies of Weelkes, Deering, and 
Gibbons. The Blacking Seller’s cry, quoted in the 
Appendix, will be new to most people, and is so 
vigorous and well-constructed as to suggest the hand 
of one of our best old song-writers : 
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black, will ye uy a y Black -ing, maides 
The effective sequence points to the skilled 
rather than to a folk-song origin, 9Sit 


composer 
Frederick has drawn on the Print 

British Museum for his numerous 
Some are excellent specimens of old engraving, and 
all are quaint and amusing. The frontispiece is a 
finely printed coloured plate reproduced from a 
unique painting on glass, entitled ‘The Dentist, o1 
Teeth Drawn with a Touch,’ Though it is later in 
date than the cry ‘ Touch and goe! Ha’ ye work for 
Kind-Heart the Tooth Drawer? Touch and gce!’ 
Sir Frederick reasonably considers that the use of 


Room of the 
illustrations. 
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the word ‘touch 
shows the dentist gripping the victim’s tooth with a 
pair of forceps large enough to negotiate a_ tusk. 
He is evidently enjoying himself immensely, while the 
damsel who completes the group watches the 
operation closely with amused interest. Not many 
readers of the book will leave this picture in its place. 
They will want to see it framed and hung. 

An interesting point in regard to the musical 
examples is that they have been set up by the Oxford 
University Press in the type used for the Oxford 
Hymn Book—type ‘based upon the fount for which 
punches were cut in Oxford about 1683 by Peter de 
Walpergen.’ Its use here is a happy thought. The 
book as a whole, with its pleasant treatment of a 
fascinating subject, its fine print, and its wealth of 
a delight both to handle and to read. 

H. G. 


llustration, is 


FSSAYS ON CONTEMPORARIES 

A well-produced and handy series of booklets has 
been started by Messrs. Chester—.)//atature /:ssays 
6d. each). Twenty-three are announced, nine of 
them dealing with British composers. The three so 
far published are on Bax, Goossens, and Stravinsky. 
We are left guessing as to the author. The essays 
are in both French and English, so we hope they 
will be read by our neighbours across the Channel, 
who appear to take little interest in modern musi 
that not home-made. That the essayist draws 
the eulogistic stop early, and leaves it out, need 
cause no complaint. In the past we English have 
been chary of writing about our composers while 
they were still alive and able to profit by encourage 
ment and criticism. We have generally waited till 
the call was for elegy rather than eulogy. Probably 
our young composers are not greatly concerned as 
to their standing with the next generation. Why 
should they be? They are hardly human if they 
don’t care far more about contemporary appreciation. 
We hope these Chesterian booklets will be widely 
H. G. 


1s 


read. 


FOR SINGERS AND OTHERS 

A new work of considerable importance to teachers 
and students of singing and physical education is 
H. H. Hulbert’s Aurhythm Thought in Action. 
The Principles and Practice of Vocal and Physical 
Therapy (Novello). Dr. Hulbert is well-known as a 
lecturer and writer on voice, breathing, and 
physical education, and the theories advanced in the 
present work—which was begun in 1911—are, we are 
told, the outcome of practical work carried on for 
years in connection with vocal and physical therapy. 


‘Eurhythm’ [writes the author in a Preface] 
‘is a term signifying perfectharmony. Harmony 
of mind and action, of impression and expression, 
is the poetry of movement and life. It includes 
principles that should animate life itself and all 
forms of education, mental, physical, and 
artistic Thought in Action makes individuals 
intellectual units, and . is the one and only 
way of getting that harmony of mind and body | 
that is indispensable for artistic movement.’ 
In the chapter on ‘ Physique and Artistic Move- | 
ment,’ the writer criticises our methods of physical | 
education. There too much of the element of 
drill, with its resultant inartistic, jerky movement : 
‘The jerky, vigorous stamp of the feet of 
bodies kept rigid while marching is untrue to 
nature and eurhythmics, and this unnatural 





is 


’ implies a connection. The plate 





artificiality in physical development is altogethe: 
unscientific and harmful . Although it 
claimed that the educational gymnastics taught 
in our English schools are based upon strictly 
scientific principles, it will be found on careful 
investigation that those principles are the un 
scientific principles of antagonism in movement, 
rather than the scientific principles of co-ordina- 
tion in movement which the true basis of 
eurhythm and natural science. Flexibility 
of body and masterly, graceful, and purposeful 
control of movements should be made the basis 
of all physical education. Physical 
education would then assist vocal culture and 
dancing, and all accomplishments and games of 
skill.’ 

The chapter on ‘The Poise of the Body and 
Tonicity ’ contains much that the singer should know. 
Incidentally we here discover that the author 
obviously not enamoured of the quality of voice 
peculiar to our highly-trained choir-boys. Under 
the heading ‘Tonicity of the vocal apparatus’ 
tonicity being a term to indicate that the tension is 
proportionate to the purpose of the action—we read 


Is 


is 


is 


‘While voice is being made, the walls of the 
vocal apparatus must be held in a certain state 
of tension varying with the pitch and tension 
of the note. Over-tension causes rigidity and 
under-tension flabbiness. Rigidity causes a hard 
tone and flabbiness a breathy tone. The 
coo-ing, breathy tones of children, taught to bring 
the head voice into the chest voice (although the 
sounds freed from the harshness produced by 
rigidity are more pleasing to the ear), are not 
musical, and cannot convey the real meaning of 
the music. To the lover of real tone, the 
flutiness, so noticeable in the singing of some 
highly-trained Church choirs is almost 
distasteful the raucous but more hearty 
singing of those who have had little training. 
There is present in nearly all choirs, trained and 
untrained, either hardness or breathiness due 
to a too rigid or too flabby vocal apparatus. 
If the vocal apparatus is in a state of tonicity, 
the voices are musical, and beautiful tone, which 
alone is able to express the appreciation of a 
cultured mind, is present.’ 


Most of us have suffered at times from the coo-ing 
or hooting of imperfectly trained choirs, but many 
will probably feel that the author’s criticism cannot 
fairly be applied in the case of our best Cathedral 
and Church choirs. On the other hand it must be 
admitted that too many choir-trainers would appear to 
concern themselves exclusively with the purely 
negative problem of eradicating harshness, and it is 
rare indeed to find a choir where the tone is musical, 
and yet has a real ‘edge’ to it. We are convinced 
that there are few choirmasters who would not 
materially benefit by a careful perusal of this 
thoughtful and suggestive chapter. 

The subject of breathing is very thoroughly and 
clearly treated. The harmful effects of the crude, 
forcible methods too often adopted in the practice 
of so-called ‘deep breathing’ are pointed out, and 
the systematic practice of medium and _ short 
breathing is urged. A feature of this chapter is the 
attention given to the many and varied functions 
performed by the abdominal muscles. The part 
taken by these muscles, and the correct action of the 
diaphragm during breathing for voice according to 

(Continued on page 112.) 
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Come, and let us return. 


ANTHEM FOR THE SEASON OF LENT FROM “THUS SAITH THE LORD.” 


Joel ii. 12; Hosea vi. 1. Music by George Garrett, Mus. Doc., M.A. 


LonDoN: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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the views of the author, receive close analysis. 


description is given of an interesting experiment 
bearing on this point conducted by the author, 
while examined under X-rays by Dr. Lyster (the 


eminent X-ray specialist, who lately died a martyr 
to science 

Another chapter for singers and speakers deals 
exhaustively with the sounds of the English language. 
Particularly thorough is the treatment of diphthongs. 
Che writer considers that 

The neglect of the proper pronunciation of 
the musical English diphthongs is so remarkable 
that it can be stated without fear of contradiction 
that no educated English person can pronounce 
them properly unless he has been carefully 
trained to do so by someone possessing the gift 
of an ear sufficiently musical to detect their real 
value.’ 

The book includes a description of the articulatory 
apparatus and of the larynx, and a chapter on hygiene 
for voice-users. There are numerous illustrations, 
and the large number of practical exercises scattered 
throughout the work include, besides physica! and 
health exercises, exercises for pronunciation, ten for 


breathing, four for soft palate, several for the 
tongue, twelve for the lower jaw, and several for 
the lips 


Dr. Hulbert is to be congratulated upon the com- 
pletion of a work which should prove a valuable 
text-book for serious students of voice and physical 
training G.G 


4 BOOK ON SAINT-SAENS 


Che brilliant and caustic old Frenchman and his 
neat, nimble art have the soberest of commentators 
possible in Sa7z/-Saéns, by Arthur Hervey (London 
at The Bodley Head, 6s.). A great deal of Saint- 
Saéns’s music is like the talk of any clever, voluble 
Frenchman—even when it does not mean very much, 
the manner remains agreeable But a_ strange 
expounder of such an art is Mr. Arthur Hervey, who 


gives the impression of speaking reluctantly, says as 
i g y, Sa} 


little as he decently can (142 pp.), and almost avows 
a mistrust of words. Concerning French composers 
younger than Debussy and Charpentier, ‘it is,’ Mr. 
Hervey casually declares, ‘ yet too early to speak.’ 
Is it? 


It is possibly better never, either late or soon, to| 


speak at all about music, so helplessly after all do 
words seek to define that which is essentially ultra- 
verbal. But, the problem once tackled, there are no 
prohibitions against earliness or lateness, and all 


that matters is how it is done and the degree of | 


Saint 
not 


sympathetic interest you manage to pass on. 
himself a charming writer, did 


Say 


Saéns, 


‘Concerning Rossini, Meyerbeer and Gounod, it is} 


already too late to speak.’ Concerning them he 
wrote, he was interested in them, he interests us. 
A pity, by the way, that the translation of his 


papers, published last year by Mr. John Murray, was 
in such wretched English. 

Not, we gather, that Mr. Hervey is 
in his subject. He professes indeed almost 
mitigated admiration for the busy composer’s 
remarkable output, even to the point of appreciating 
some aspects of 7he Promised Land (Gloucester 
Festival, 1913—a date which the printer with uncon- 
scious irony makes ‘1813 No music-type is used, 
and a reader ignorant of Saint-Saéns’s actual work 


not 


’ 
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might, if credulous, take him for a first-rate genius, 
or, if sceptical, for the merest epigone. ‘Saint-Saéns 
is indeed absolutely unique, and has no counterpart ’ 
p. “The incomparable’ someone once dubbed 
Max Beerbohm, who with his own biographer pleaded 
oh, in vain), ‘Note that I am wo/ incomparable 
Compare me. Compare me as an essayist (foi 
instance) with other essayists. Point out how much 


29). 


less human I am than Lamb, how much less 
intellectual than Hazlitt, and what an ignoramus 
The artist who indeed should be incomparable, 


absolutely unique, without counterpart, is no matter 
for criticism. Either he moves on the plane of patent 
medicines and portfolios of the World’s Best Music, 
or he is a god. Comparisons are odious, but subtract 
them from criticism, and this is the sort of thing left 
Mr. Hervey’s account of Saint-Saéns’s Op. 92) 

It is modern in spirit though classical in 
form, and contains various innovations of the 
highest interest to the musician. One can 
readily realise that the composition of this work 
must have been a labour of love.’ 

Mr. Hervey sketches the plots of Saint-Saéns’s 
thirteen operas, and in an appendix makes a 
catalogue of the compositions. C 
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PIANOFORTE 
Cyril Scott’s /uclination @ la Danse (Elkin) has an 
impetus that is too often lacking in his music. Its 
|harmonic flavour is sharper, and its rhythm more 
lincisive. We could do with more Scott of this kind. 
Alec Rowley’s graceful talent is shown to great 
advantage in his Six Improvisations—charming two 
page pieces of moderate difficulty (Winthrop Rogers). 
| Woods, a valse by Gerrard Williams, is in popular 
style, with some characteristic touches and a little too 
much repetition. Ginger-(4)Nuts is a fox-trot by 
Sydney Rosenbloom, better than its silly title, quite 
as jolly as the average fox-trot, and more musicianly. 
I hope more composers of the Rosenbloom and 
Gerrard Williams calibre will adventure into the 
field of popular dance music. At present it is almost 
| monopolised by platitudinous vulgarians. Both these 
| pieces are published by Paxton & Co. 
| Three sets of pieces by MacDowell have just been 
issued by Winthrop Rogers—Six Idylls (after poems 
by Goethe), Six Poems (after poems by Heine), and 
Four Pieces. Though not as a whole the best 
MacDowell, they are too good to be neglected by 
those who have a liking for the composer’s music. 
They were first published in 1898 by Hainauer, 
Breslau. How far we have travelled since then is 
shown by an alternative passage in the /H/umoreske. 
The original gives us a few bars of consecutive 
fifths in the left hand. Below is printed a version 
in which the fifths are absent, a foot-note explaining 
that the alterations ‘are specially recommended to 
| those who find the strict style of the successive fifths 
’ The original is a.very harmless 
what our fifth-mongers of 
H. G. 


| too humoristic. 
flight compared with 
to-day can manage. 


|A NEW EDITION OF BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE 
SONATAS 
A complete edition of Beethoven’s Pianoforte 


Sonatas, published in single numbers, is no light 
undertaking. When, however, the editorship is 
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placed in the hands of musicians of the standing of 
Mr. F, Corder (editor-in-chief) and Messrs. Carlo 
\lbanesi, T. A. Matthay, and Oscar Beringer, the 
success of the venture should not be in doubt, The 
Newman Practical Edition (The Newman Publishing 
Co.) is excellently got up and clearly printed. Each 
Sonata is prefaced by a page of editorial notes giving 
practical advice to the student. For purposes of 
reference the bars are numbered line by line. Some 
of these references are a little vague, and occasional 
mistakes occur (in the first Sonata, bar 102 should be 
bar 107). Students will appreciate the many helpful 
suggestions given, though, possibly, out-and-out 
Beethovenites will be shocked at some of the 
recommendations. Compared with the over-edited 
foreign editions upon which most of us were brought 
up, the music stands out with almost startling clear- 
ness owing to the elimination of unnecessary 
phrasing marks and fingering. Occasionally, indeed, 
the fingering might have been a little less sparingly 
used. Altogether this is an edition which will be 
welcomed by students and teachers alike. G. G. 


PIANOFORTE DUETS 

Excellent fare of an old-fashioned tuneful type is 
contained in four books of Ce/ebrated Ballet Musi 
f the 17th and 18th Centuries (Augener), ostensibly 
for sight-reading, and useful for that purpose, but 
also well worth playing for its own sake, seeing that 
the composers drawn on include Lully, Rameau, 
Gluck. Méhul, Gossec, and other old French worthies. 


[The music is mostly easy. Dennis Arundell’s 
Nursery Tunes (Goodwin & Tabb) are free treat- 
ments of G7r/s and Boys come out te Play, There was 


t Lady loved a Swine, The Miller of Dee, and Over 
the Hills and Far Away. The title-page tells us 
that the treble is easy, but it is distinctly awkward 
in several places, owing to the cross-rhythms with 
the secondo, and also because the positions are 
sometimes inconvenient. The duets seem to have 
been inspired by Quilter’s CAiddren’s Overture, but 
the treatment is far less happy, some of the harmonies 
being decidedly far-fetched. Surely we ought to be 
able to be simple and natural in dealing with nursery 
rhymes ! 

Chose of us who heard Germaine ‘ailleferre’s 
/mage in its original version for eight instruments 
found a good deal of it piquant. An arrangement for 
pianoforte duet shows that the flavour lay in the 
instrumental colour. On the keyboard it shows itself 
to be decidedly small beer. ‘Thesimultaneous use of 
two or three tonalities will not disguise poverty of 
thought, and the trick itself (which is far less clever 
than it appears to be) soon wears thin. On page 4, 
for example, the primo player is distinctly in G, the 
right hand of the secondo no less distinctly in E flat 
minor, and the bass in C major. but as all three 
constituents are puerile the total effect can hardly be 
otherwise. ‘The trick is used to much better purpose 
by Casella in his Pupasetti, 5 musiche per marionette 
Chester), These make one wince at times, but 


_ players who get the hang of them and acquire the 


knack of treating the dissonances rightly will end by 
enjoying them, and will have at their fingers’ end 
something to wake up the dullest audience. The 
Lullaby has real charm, and the /o/ka, at anything 
like the right pace, is a stunning success. (In bar 
3, by the by, the two b’s should be (G’s. H. G. 
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CHAMBER MUSK 
Messrs. Augener’s new edition of Tchaikovsky’s 
tamous Trio, 4A fa Mémoire @un Grand Artiste, 
bears evidence of the popularity this work enjoys, 
for it is of course inconceivable that so shrewd a 
publisher should embark on such an undertaking 
it runs to about ninety pages) without having first 
ascertained what the public demand is likely to be 
This being the case, it must be admitted that the 
situation encourages unusual hopes for music. On 
the one hand we have our moderns attracting a good 
deal of attention and receiving, on the whole, as much 
encouragement as was extended in days gone by 
to a Chopin, a Berlioz, or a Mozart. On the other 
side there is a large public ready to welcome the 
very things the moderns attack. Thus both Pete: 
and Paul have their admirers and their supporters. 
This is the best of all possible worlds. 
Tchaikovsky’s Trio is perhaps the most typical 
work of its class. It embodies all the chief features 
of the Tchaikovskian school—its deep-seated senti 
mentality, the preponderance of the lyrical element, 
the long preparation to what purports to be a terrific 
climax. The limitations of the medium prevent 
the cloaking over of weaknesses in the work 
easily when the composer has at his disposal 
the resources of the orchestra. You can study 
Tchaikovsky’s merits and demerits more easily in 
this Trio than in almost any other work of his. The 
death of Nicholas Rubinstein had moved him deeply, 
and the elegiac section of the Trio, if lacking in 
dramatic force, nevertheless arresting, as all 
sincere expressions are. But even the sorrow he 
felt could not make him forget the tricks of the 
trade. He wept hot tears over the grave of his 
friend, but that did not prevent him from picking the 
best of handkerchiefs to wipe his eyes afterwards. 
Perhaps it was merely an act of routine, but it is 
a great pity he did at all, for the gesture was bad. 
There is nothing so fatal to effect as an anticlimax, 
and Tchaikovsky is guilty of more than one horrible 
anticlimax. After taking us slowly and laboriously 
over the hill, when we reach the summit he dismisses 
us with rhetorical flourishes. This Trio is a case in 
point. After the long preparation of the / avasion 
/inale comes the central theme played /// in unison 
by the strings. At first the noise made by the piano 
forte does give us something like a thrill, but how 
soon that first impression fades, leaving us cold, 
critical, unsatisfied. It is only a little better than 
the appalling anticlimax in the /?va/e of the 5th 
Symphony, where, after a great display of barbaric 
strength and splendour, we are led to a climax worthy 
of Donizetti at his worst. The best features of the 
Trio are those which give an irresistible, popular 
appeal to his songs and to his symphonies 
individuality and Byronic pathos. 
Widely different in texture and outlook the 
Trio in A minor for pianoforte, violin, and ’cello by 


as 


as 


is 


1S 


M. Max d’Ollone (Durand). The composer has 
obviously heard that the seventh added to the 
common chord adds spice to harmony. There is 


no harm, of course, in making use of rich and 
sonorous harmonies, but this cold-shouldering of 
simple, straightforward statements, this insistence 
on calling a spade an agricultural implement, 
rather apt to become a trifle monotonous, especialls 
when, as in this case, the breezy harmonic treatment 
is at variance with the sophisticated treatment of the 
melody. Organic weakness is inevitable in musi 
that attempts to serve two ideals. Fr. RB. 


iS 
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SONGS 

One of the best of the new songs sung by John 
Coates at his recent recitals was Malcolm Davidson’s 
1 Christmas ¢ a fine setting of three stanzas 
from Masefield’s Christmas + It has just 
been published by Winthrop Rogers, for both low 
Che low voice should be one with a 
good top F. Another excellent song by the same 
composer is w of Mydath (Winthrop Rogers), 
words again from Masefield, the song-writer’s friend. 
It calls for expressive singing of the intense type. 
Ivor Gurney is one of our most promising song 
composers, with a fund of melody that has much 
of the naturalness of folk-song, and a knack of 


rf \ ; 


and high voice 


Sorro 


writing pianoforte parts full of interest, but not 
suggestive of a pianoforte solo to which an 
apologetic voice-part has been tacked on, 7%e 


Bonnte kar l/urray is a vigorous setting of an old 
Scots ballad. The music is almost entirely diatonic. 
The County Mayo is wistfully expressive, with a tune 
that owes something to folk-song, and a beautifully 
written accompaniment. Save in the third verse the 
music is mainly diatonic Both these songs are for} 
medium voice, and both are published by Winthrop 
Rogers. From the same house comes _ Jfanet 
Hamilton’s 7%e music that /o ule, aN expressive 
affair in which the pianist has rather the more 
interesting part. Josef Holbrooke’s .1 Like and a 
Fairy Boat (Enoch the composer in an 
unusually light and pleasing mood. A singer witha 
good control of the high notes can make a lot of it, 


shows 


especially of the beautiful cadence to each verse. A 
delightful song. Arthur Bliss’s 7woe Nursery 
Rhymes (Chester), are as sprightly as we expect 
from the composer. The first is for soprano, | 


clarinet, and pianoforte ; the second for soprano and 
clarinet. At the end of No. 1 the singer and 
clarinettist are directed to ‘hold on to their trill and 
note as long as possible ’—a test of endurance that 
may lead to sporting rather than musical interest. 

Louis Durey’s /e ABest Cortége @Orphée 
Chester) is an album of twenty-six songs, delightful 
little fancies both as to words and music. Here isa 
procession of the animals we know, with some we 
don’t know, from the flea to the elephant—just a 
kind of epigram about each one, set to slender, 
suggestive music, sprinkled with fashionable 
pungencies. The temptation to quote words and 
music is strong, but cannot be yielded to beyond a 
couple of the texts The king of beasts cuts a 
poor figure 


ire, Ou 


© lion, malheurcuse image 

Des rois chus lamentablement, 

Tu ne nais maintenant qu’en cage 
\ Hamburg, chez les Allemands. 


\nd here is the new ‘Song of the Flea’ 


Puces, amis, amantes meme, 

(Jwils sont cruels ceux qui nous aiment. 
rout notre sang coule pour eux. 

Les bien-aimés sont malheureux. 


It is to be hoped that an English version of these 
songs may be forthcoming, though the translator will | 
have no easy task in a good many cases. H. G. 


Camille Saint-Saéns was a subscriber to the Com/lete | 
Edition of Bach so fax back as 1854, when his name appears | 
among the list prefixed to the fourth volume. He and the | 
late Dr. W. H. Cummings, who began even earlier with the | 
second volume, were the last survivors of the original band | 
of enthusiasts who supported the vast undertaking till it 
achieved finality in 1899, after almost half a century. } 


Gramopbone Wotes 


BY ‘DISCUS’ 


In its present stateof development the gramophone 
does its best work when it gives us reproductions of 
familiar music rather than novelties—at all events, so 
far as orchestral works are concerned. The loss of 
a few details matters little in the case of a well 
known score, because the mind instinctively supplies 
the deficiencies. Not that there are many in the 
two orchestral records received from H.M.\.—the 
Scherzo from the .Vezw |! er/d¢ Symphony (Sir Landon 
Ronald and the Albert Hall Orchestra) and the 
Meistersinger Overture \lbert Coates). In the 
former we miss something of the electrifying power 
of the drum part, and in the latter the passage 
wherein the three subjects are combined loses a 
trifle by reason of the bass being a wee bit indefinite 
at the start. But these are small faults in two of 
the best orchestral have so far heard. 
Both are 12-in. d.-s. 

Last month I spoke of the comparative failure of 
the contralto voice from a recording point of view. 
But a record of Madame Kirkby Lunn singing Elgar’s 
Like to the Damask Rose is so good that I must take 
back something of what I said. This isan unusually 
distinct reproduction of an excellent bit of singing. 


records | 


12-in. 

Here is a batch of operatic records, well up to 
standard: /%0, che nellalma infondere, from Don 
Carlos (Giovanni Martinelli and De Luca, 12-in. 
Sempre libera degg io folleggiare,from La Traviata 
Galli-Curci, 1o-in.) ; and a 12-in. d.-s. with Be min 
the delight, from Fuust (Walter Hyde and Robert 
Radford), and the Sfianing Chorus from 7he Flving 
Dutchman (the Grand Opera Company). 

Mr. Robert Radford is heard to splendid advantage 
in Revenge, Timotheus cries. On the other side of this 
12-in. he gives us Herbert Sharpe’s 7%e .l/ahogany 
7ree, which suffers from a lack of robustness in the 
male-voice chorus. 

The pick of all these vocal records are undoubtedly 
the two of Chaliapin—Koenemann’s //fow she A7zng 
went to War, and Meussorgsky’s Seng of the Flea, 
both in Russian, and with orchestral accompaniment: 


| Though the first is unfamiliar, its drift is easy to 


grasp, thanks to the vivid contrasts in the music and 
the finely expressive singing. The Song of the Flea 
is already familiar through Rosing’s frequent per- 
formance of it. Chaliapin sings it with much more 
variety of tone-colour than does Rosing, and his 
sardonic laugh is something not to be missed. So, too, 
is Rosing’s, but here again Chaliapin has a greater 
variety. It is a boon to have such fine records of 
this noble voice and dramatic style. 

A few instrumental records call for little 
than bare mention, the music being, as a rule, a 
good deal less important than the performance: a 
10-in. d.-s. of Miss Isolde Menges playing Tod Boyd’s 
Samoan Lullaby and Brahms’s A flat Waltz (from 
Op. 39); a 12-in. d.-s. of Moiseiwitsch doing his best 
with the rather poor G flat Waltz of Chopin, a 
charming little /7/amdish Dance of Palmgren, and 
an effective Avabesyue of Leschetizky ; and a to-in. 
of Elman playing his own arrangement of a Country 
Dance by Beethoven. 

Just as I am closing this column I find yet 
another record, evidently one that has come to the 
wrong address—a 1!o-in. d.-s. of two songs from the 
‘Co-optimists’ entertainment,with Mr. Walter Jefferies 
singing Ivy St. Helier’s Coal Black Mammy, and 
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Melville Gideon’s 7he Old Nigger. I am glad to 
make their acquaintance because they shed light ona 
question a few correspondents have written to me 
about. Some of us are perhaps a trifle too ready to 
blame the gramophone for the indistinctness of the 
words in vocal records. But that the fault lies 
chiefly with the singers is proved by these two ex- 
cellent records, in which all the words come out clearly. 
Nor is it a case of a comic vocalist with no voice, who 
speaks rather than sings. Mr. Jefferies has a good 
voice, and, though he leaves his note occasionally in 
order to make a point, he is no less distinct in 
passages where he is giving us ‘straight’ singing. 
The fact is, too many of our serious singers make a 
fetish of tone, and sacrifice text and interpretation 
to it. As Mr. Newman, discussing a_ kindred 
question, wrote in the J/anchester Guardian 
recently, they ‘lay’ a pet note pretty much as a hen 
lays an egg. What ought to be a mere factor in the 
expression of the idea at the back of the song 
becomes a distracting physical operation. Such 
singers will not amend until poor enunciation is 
received in the concert hall as it is in the variety 
theatre—with the ‘bird,’ not the bouquet. 


London Concerts 


DR. RICHARD STRAUSS 

Dr. Richard Strauss conducted some of his early 
works at the Albert Hall (January 17), having come 
here from the United States, where he seems to have 
been made much of, mayors and millionaires paying 
him public and private homage. London could not 
be expected to rise quite to this pitch, and it turned 
out that the Albert Hall was rather too big for the 
purpose. Without verging at all on failure the 
concert, it must be admitted, took place with a certain 
flatness of effect. For one thing, there is the 
disproportion between that hall and any normal 
orchestra. For another, Dr. Strauss banked on 
three old symphonic poems (ou Juan, Till Fulen- 
spiegel, Death and Transfiguration) all well established 
in popularity. This made for safety, but not for 
excitement. If the applause, kindly enough, was no 
more it must be that the young folk were not there 
applauding. 

They, it appears, respond languidly to the show of 
energy put up by Strauss’s music. A hollowness is 
detected in his emotional protestations. This 
imposing structure of the 1890’s is not on the whole 
wearing well ; it seems to have been put together too 
much for immediate show, good stuff and shoddy 
used indiscriminately, and the good is threatened 
with being undermined by the decay of the other. 
How Strauss blusters from the moment he has really 
nothing to say! Partly, too, it is the fault of the 
celebrated literary attachments, no doubt, which at 
first enhanced the vividness of the music. but the 
arts descend at thefr peril to anecdotage, for what 
stales so soon as an anecdote? 77// Eulenspiegel, 
although as music profuse with irrelevancies, has 
the most of inherent character, and Meath and 
Transfiguration the worst pretence and tawdriness. 

The London Symphony Orchestra was the English 
element in this concert. Several of the best known 
of Strauss’s songs were sung by Miss Ethel Frank 
in that highly elaborate and considered style of 
hers which somehow makes us think of some 
great modern scholar inditing faultless verse in an 
ancient language—never less than admirable, but not 
so much captivating. i. 


BRAHMS AT QUEEN’S HALL 

Sir Henry Wood’s Saturday afternoon symphony 
concerts at Queen’s Hall are being devoted nowadays 
to music that has long since proved its worth, which 
is a virtue but not the whole of virtue in such an 
institution. English orchestral music finds no place, 
or hardly, under this order. (And for the moment 
most other orchestral concerts are from necessity or 
convenience in the same way.) Thus on January 14 
Sir Henry Wood, giving us the third Symphony of 
Brahms, followed by his Violin Concerto, even packed 
the corners of the programme tight with related 
music (Beethoven’s /eonora No. 2, and a Suite in 
F sharp minor of Dohnanyi). Thus the afternoon 
was wanting in the element of the brilliant, the 
playful, and the. picturesque. 

The performance of the Concerto, however, rose 
above ordinary levels. The soloist was young M. 
Toscha Seidel. He had been heard two or three 
times before in the last six months, and still so 
masterful an execution made a surprise; he had 
hardly been reckoned a violinist of that stature. 
The eloquence of the reading became vehement, but 
there was to be felt enough conviction to support 
this, not to speak of all the technical power to carry 
it out. The Suite of Dohnanyi had been heard at the 
‘Promenades.’ It is on a largish scale, and in some 
ways derives from Brahms; good, sound material, 
firmly chiselled by a highly competent rather than 
sensitive hand. ‘The leader of the orchestra on this 
occasion was Miss Doris Houghton. C. 


MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLI 


In London, of a Sunday afternoon, opportunities 
for indulging a musical taste at trifling expense were 
probably never more numerous than at present. We 
have the choice of the four leading symphony 
orchestras in Britain—and, therefore, presumably in 
the world. And if East had of late a cogent reason 
for undertaking the journey from Whitechapel to 
Kensington and paying eightpence or more, 
according to circumstances—for admission to the 
Albert Hall, in order to greet West on an occasion 
for congratulation, attendance at the People’s Palace, 
Mile End, on the following Sunday, January 15, 
suggested that West might—and, in some cases, does 

find many occupations less profitable and pleasur- 
able than returning the compliment. ‘The Stepney 
enterprise has frankly educative aims, and offers 
sixteen hundred seats at a shilling, and a large 
number at two shillings (plus tax in each case). 
At these prices concerts of symphonic music are to 


|be provided till Easter by the British Symphony 


Orchestra under the direction of Mr. Adrian C. Boult. 
If the performance under notice is a criterion, the 
music will be played with an efficiency unexcelled 
anywhere. A cardinal point, this, by which alone the 
recent decision to hold the concerts weekly instead of 
fortnightly, as hitherto, will be justified. One may 
bring instruction in music (or any other matter) to 
the doors of the people, one may print for their 
benefit, as here, brief instructive notes on musical 
form and standard composers in a programme sold 
at the nominal price of twopence, but, failing their 
entertainment in the truest sense, the response must 
not be expected to be encouraging or sustained. 

It is clear that no fears need be entertained on this 
score. Theaudience was numerous and appreciative, 
not least of the conductor’s forewords, illustrated by 
quotation of the leading musical themes by the 
band, incongruous as an occasional flippancy might 
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appear in remarks generally sound and scholarly. 
But when he took up the baton, the fancy of 
neophyte and initiate alike was freed. No truer 


compliment can be phrased. The sunny formality 
of Mozart, characteristically displayed in the 
Don Gi Overture, Beethoven’s monumental 
trick of genius by which a simple, almost common- 
place sequence of notes is, as in the fourth 
Symphony, transformed by rhythm into a subject 
of vital significance—these wonders were unfolded 
with the sure touch of the artist. Nor were the late 


CTANHH 


George Butterworth’s folk-song /vg/ish /dyl/s on 
Wagner’s essay in tender sentiment, the S/cg/ried 
Td treated with less sympathy. Warming one’s 
intellectual consciousness at these sacred fires, 
bodily consciousness of the frigid conditions pre- 
vailing outside-——and, to a certain extent, inside, the 
Hall—was for the time being happily lost. —_4y_ | 


MR. ARTHUR BLISS’S SONGS 
Miss Anne Thursfield, Miss Jelly d’Aranyi, and Mr. 
Leonard Borwick took part in the Classical Concert 
Society’s seventh concert (Wigmore Hall, January 18). 
The violinist and pianist began with Elgar’s Sonata 
Op. 82, making as may be guessed a performance of 
no feeble quality The violinist’s style even pro- 
claimed her too outspokenly as indomitable and 
unafraid, and there were tender phrases of Elgar 
which, in the eye of fancy, appeared like a small, shy 
boy submitting to the grip of a stalwart nurse. 
Later Miss d’Aranyi played two pieces by Charles 
Szymanowski, who is the pride of the modern Polish 
} displayed her remark- 
able technique, and a Tarantella the characteristic 
vigour and life of her playing, but these 
interesting pieces well above mere display- 
musi They, together with others performed 
not long ago in London by the composer and 
M. Kochanski, ‘supply a felt want,’ as the saying 
goes, in the way of highly-wrought modern violin 
music Other than in the sonata and concerto forms. 
In the Arefhusa there are analogies with researches 
of the pianoforte-writing of the Debussy period. 
Miss Thursfield’s songs included a new set of 
three, on poems of Walter de la Mare, by Arthur 
Bliss—-‘Romantic Songs’ they are called, but 
‘romantic’ is not applied in the sense usual in music. 
They are more noticeably sprightly and whimsical. 
Mr. Bliss’s sprightliness is a quality of his own which 
cuts sharply across the usual sort of manufactured 
sprightliness (‘Rustic Merry-making,’ 4//egre vivace, 


, 


school. lrethusas J 


uUntun 


raw 
rise 


2-4 time! His quips have a Puck-like uncertain 
flicker and mysterious poesy. The three songs are 
tiny. It argues a considerable talent that so defined 


a picture has been etched within this brevity. The 
composer accompanied, and of the third song, 
* The Buckle,’ a repetition was required Cc. 


CHORAL CONCERTS 


The Carol concert given by the Royal Choral 
Society on December 17 was, as usual, a pleasant 
and popular function, interesting alike to musicians 
and others. There was a motet for double chorus 
Now once again our f vratse, founded on an 
ancient chorale, Bridge’s 4 abe ys borne 7 wys, 
Ravenscroft’s Remember God's goodnesse, and Parry’s 
rattling IVe/come \iu/le, besides well-known traditional 
tunes and a number of well-chosen solos sung by 
Miss Laura Evans-Williams, Miss Olga Haley, 
Mr. and Mr. Harry Dearth. In the 


arts We 


John Coates. 


| Kruse String Quartet on January 14. 


| Chelsea Town 





absence of Sir Frederick Bridge through illness 
Mr. H. L. Balfour conducted. 
Happily restored to health in the new yea 


Sir Frederick conducted Zhe Vessiah on January 7, 
when the solo parts were taken by Miss Carrie Tubb, 


Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. William Boland, and Mr. 
Norman Allin. 
The Oriana Madrigal Society took a typica 


programme to the Hampstead Conservatoire o1 
January 10, and did it justice under Mr. Scott’s 
guidance. The concert was the beginning of a 
suburban campaign, for the Society had arranged to 
repeat the programme at Blackheath on January 17 
and at the Northern Polytechnic on January 19. 
The Dulwich Philharmonic Society gave an 
expressive performance of Zhe Dream of Gerontiu 
at the Crystal Palace on December 17, Mr. Martin 
Kingslake conducting. The soloists were Miss 
Doris Manuellé, Mr. John Adams, and Mr. Dan 
Richards M. 


CHAMBER MUSI¢ 


Six of the Dolmetsch family gave old musi 
on old instruments at the Guildhouse, Eccleston 
Square, on December 17. The recorder, lute, 
and cithara were brought into action, and all joined 
in a Fantasie for six viols by William Byrd. 

Music of Brahms and Dohnanyi was played 
on December 19 by the Meredyll Pianoforte 
Quartet—Miss___ Bessie Rawlins violin), Mr 
Raymond Jeremy (viola), Mr. Emile Dcehaerd 
violoncello), and Miss Marguerite Meredyll (piano- 
forte). 

The concert of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians at Queen’s Hall on January 4 was carried 
out by the Wynn Reeves String Quartet—heard in 
Borodin’s Quartet in D and Hurlstone’s Fantasy 
Quartet in A flat—and by Mr. Philip Wilson, who 
gave 16th century songs, accompanied on the harp 
sichord by Mr. Gerald Cooper. 

The Snow String Quartet, at £Zolian Hall on 
January 10, was at its best in the Quartet of 
Elgar. On January 12, at Wigmore Hall, the London 
Trio played Arensky’s work in D minor in obedience 
to a plebiscite. 

Schénberg’s Sextet was played by the Philharmoni 
Quartet, with Mr. Ernest Tomlinson and Mr. 
Gauntlett, at Chelsea Town Hall on January 12. It 
sounded less startling after an interval of several 
years, and its beauty and strength stood forward 
more clearly. 

Arnold Bax’s G major Quartet was played by the 
The Spence: 
Dyke party was excellent in the Debussy Quartet on 


January 16, at Wigmore Hall. M. 
RECITALS 
Brief mention must suffice for the Decembe1 


recitals which occurred too late for inclusion in my 
January list. Saturday, December 17, was a day of 
pianists. Mr. Samuel was at Wigmore Hall; Miss 
Myra Hess was at Queen’s Hall, giving her farewell 
recital before an American tour; in the evening 
Miss Lilian Mackinnon played Scriabin, including the 
fifth Sonata. Mr. John Coates sang Christmastide 
songs, ancient and modern, English and French, at 
Hall on December 20, before a 
delighted audience. One felt that the recital ought 
to have been given at Queen’s Hall as well as at 
Chelsea. Two violinists showed distinct ways of 
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being excellent— Madame Fachiri on December 20 
and M. Thibaud on December 31. 

In the early days of 1922 no recital has been 
more interesting than Prof. D. F. Tovey’s, at .Eolian 
Hall, on January 9, when he showed what could be 
done with the new Duplex-Coupler pianoforte. This 
instrument is discussed elsewhere in this issue. Prof. 
lovey did not stand as an expert, having had little 
practice in the new technique. The demonstration 
was all the more convincing. A week later, M. 
Max Pirani gave a recital on a duplex-coupler, but 
his enthusiasm outran discretion and his doubling 
became tiresome. He forgot the old graces of 
pianoforte-tone. 

Among players on the ordinary pianoforte Miss 
May Bennett deserves commendation for the 
brightness, vigour, and intelligence of her playing 
at Eolian Hall on January 17, and for keeping her 
tone within bounds. She played a Sonata by Carlo 
Albanesi, some Scriabin —very effectively — and 
Chopin. 

Miss Sarah Fischer, a newcomer, from Canada, 
showed unusual gifts and great versatility at 
Wigmore Hall on January 11. Of other vocalists 
who have appeared, Madame Adelina Delines led 
the way, and Miss Mignon Trevor, Mr. William 


Denys, and Miss Florence Parbury followed. M. 
MR. STERNDALE BENNETT’S CONCER1 
A crowded audience at Eolian Hall, on 
December 30, laughed long and loud while 
Mr. T. C. Sterndale Bennett sang about a score 
of his own droll songs. None the less—perhaps 
all the more, by reason of the contrast—they 


enjoyed Mr. Felix Salmond’s playing of solos by 


Couperin, Pianelli, Glazounov, and others, and 
Mr. George Baker’s two groups of songs (Frank 
Bridge, Vaughan Williams, Ireland, Xc.). This 


excellent concert of humorous fare, relieved by serious 
music, suggests that our recitalists might well reverse 
the process frequently, and help themselves and their 
hearers by the inclusion of a few items not merely 
light, but actually funny. H. G. 


Che Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestra was not 
too ambitious, on December 15, in choosing Elgar’s 
Cockaigne, the Midsummer Nights Dream Overture, 
Haydn’s Symphony in C, and Howard Carr’s 
The Jolly Roger. The Orchestra played in pro- 
fessional style under Mr. Joseph Ivimey. 


Opera in London 

Grand opera (save at the ‘Old Vic.’) having 
disappeared from our midst with the close of the 
Carl Rosa season at Covent Garden on December Io, 
the taste for that particularly satisfying form of 
entertainment has had to be content chiefly with 
the Gilbert and Sullivan performances at the Princes 
Theatre. And very attractive they have proved to 
be. The present generation has taken very kindly to 
them, so kindly in fact that the German ‘musical’ 
pieces have one and all had to shut up shop. This is 
one of the good things that Gilbert and Sullivan speak- 
ing from their graves have accomplished ; another is 
that they have helped the public to show that it still 
possesses good taste, and that melody and wit in 
combination are still preferred above all other kinds 
of material that has had to form its musical pabulum. 
I prophesy that much will come of this season of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, and that we shall shortly see 


a development of our light opera which will bring 
satisfactory results. 
meantime 


in the 


Grand opera representation 
remains in the crucible. Foreign artists we must 
hear. The gramophone will not satisfy for ever ; 


we must see and hear the great lights of the 
Continent, if only to show us how much better are 
our own people. Just at the moment we are at the 
opening of a new page in that worn and frayed 
volume entitled ‘Grand Opera in London,’ and time 
alone will show what will be the first words written 
thereon. 

In the meantime there can be no question about 
the popularity of such light opera as we possess. 
rhe Gilbert and Sullivan works have been given to 
overflowing audiences, and will continue todo so until 
the first week in April. The last seven weeks of 
the visit—that is, from February 20—will be a 
répertoire season whose effect will be to induce those 
who went occasionally to go every night, as they will 
see a different work each time. All through 
Christmas the attraction was 7%e JJ/rkade, which 
proved irresistible. It was very well done with the aid 
of Mr. Darrell Fancourt (as the Mikado for the first 
time), Mr. Henry Lytton, Mr. Leo Sheffield, Miss 
Gilliland, and Miss Bertha Lewis. In due course 
HfM.S. Pinafore reappeared, and then the ever- 
attractive /o/anthe, which went uncommonly well. 
The truth is that the London atmosphere agrees 
thoroughly with the pieces—it is their native air, we 
must remember. Their exponents, too, seem to be 
getting acclimatised, and with them the orchestra and 
its painstaking conductor, Mr. Geotfrey Toye, who is 
gradually acquiring the real Sullivan balance whose 
secret Frank Cellier knew so well. I hope and trust 
that the end of itall will be that we shall have Gilbert 
and Sullivan back permanently in London before 
very long. F. E. B. 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 


On January 19 some of the original songs hitherto 
omitted from the Lyric Theatre version were 
introduced. ‘There are nine of them, and all were 
received with acclamation. The delightful old opera 
should be ‘still running’ for a long time yet. Cw 


Chamber Music for Amateurs 





Cnder thi ading wwe f charve, announce 
nts by ateur chambe who wish to get int 
touch wit ther playe vlad if those making 
use of th heme well let u ‘yr announcement 
hertisements will 


have borne fruit. Failing such notice, adi 

he inserted three tim 

Pianist desires to meet violinist in Beaconsfield or Gerrard’s 
Cross district for practice of violin sonatas, Xc., classical 
and modern.—‘ Dicit,’ c/o .Wusical 7imes. 


Young enthusiast would be glad to meet instrumentalists 
with a view to forming small orchestra. Rehearsals could 


be held at Slough or Windsor.—‘Darcuert,’ c/o 
Musical Times. 
‘Cellist. Good amateur wanted to join violinist and pianist 


for the practice of trios, classical and modern.—G. F. H., 
224, Reddings Lane, Hall Green, Birmingham, 


Amateur orchestra would welcome string and wood instru- 
ments at a South London Parish Church. Practice and 
one service weekly.—S. C. C., 50, Waleran Buildings, 
Old Kent Road, S.E.1. 
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Gentleman, baritone, would be glad to meet a capable pianist 


(gentleman) for mutual practice in Manchester or High- 


town districts. —S. CARLTON, 57, Peter Street, Hightown, 


Mancheste1 
Violinist, violist, and harpist would give services. Church, 

orchestral, or chamber music.—Address, S. B. S., 6, 
Hauberk Road, London, S.W.11, 


) 
ist wo zlad to 


Lady piani be g meet capable violinist 
and ‘cellist for chamber music practice. —Miss Ritz, 
L.R.A.M., 266, Elgin Avenue, W.0. 

B. W. A. (North Finchley) is fond of playing pianoforte 
accompaniments, and would be glad to meet a singer 
(amateur or professional) for the purpose.—B. W. A., 

Pianist, Leeds district, desires to meet violinist for practice 


of classical sor vocalist for practice of classical 

ongs, Wolf, Scl ae A. F., c/o A/usi 771 
Ladies and gentlemen, all instruments, with good orchestral 
ure invited to attend the symphony rehearsals 





experience, 





held every Tuesday, at 7.30 p.m., at the Philological 
College, 248, Marylebone Road, N.W. (near Great 
Central Station). —Epwin C, Wurre, Principal 

Claremont Orchestra. Required immediately, leading 
violin, ’cello, double-bass, brass, and wood-wind.—Write, 
V.B., 34, Frances Street. Battersea, S.W. 11. 

Soprano singer, having recently studied in Italy, would be 
glad to meet accompanist for mutual study. Manchester 
or Altrincham district.—B. H., c/o Justa! 7: 

Mezzo-soprano, with some professional experience, would 
like to meet accompanist for practice. Crystal Palace 
district. —F. C. W., c/o Musical 77 

\ string orchestra is being formed at the Working Men’s 
College, Crowndale Road, Camden Town (near Morning 
ton Crescent tube station, Hampstead Railway). Players 
of all string instruments are required; rehearsals 
commenced in the middle of January on Thursday evenings, 
7.30-1 Mr. WALTER YEOMANS, Director of Music 


St dies, Working Men’s College, Crowndale Road, N.W. 


Young tenor wishes to meet a good pianist, lady or gentle- 
man, for tual practice. S.W. district preferred 
H. M. W., c/o AZusz 

Violinist wanted to for trio or quartet to .play chamber 
music. S.1 Londor district C. B., c/o Wu Td 
7 

Wanted for Sunday evenings during the musical service, 
good amateur musicians (tw iolins, viola, and violon 
cello) to form a string quartet for Whitefield’s Church, 


Tottenham Court 


Road, W. 1. Apply, SrpENcER SHAW, 
699, Barking Road ; 


Plaistow. E. 1 


South Hampstead and St. John’s Wood, N.W. There are 
vacanci for good mateur strumentalists in the 
Amateur Orchestral Society. Meetings on Thursday 
evenings in the Lect Hall of the New College Chapel, 
Adelaide Road entrance. Low fees. Musk providec. — 
Apply, Wat HA N 6a, Upper Park Road, 
N.W. 3. 

\ccompanist (!ady) will give services to a teacher or choral 
society for (Say) two evenings a wee k in return for use of 
roo preferably in West End) for pianoforte practice 
twice week! \fternoons or evenings.—M. B., c/o 
7 

Orchestra (Stockwell Philharmonic Society). There are 
vacancies for good string and wood-wind plavers.— 
Write, Hon.-Secretary, 153, Clapham Road, S,W.9. 

\ lad amateur vocalist) would like a good accompanist 
for practi one or two evenings a week, and offers 
instruction in singing in exchange. Moseley or Edgbaston 
district preferred 141, Stratford Road, Birmingham. 

Vacancies for players of violin, viola, violoncello, and 
clarinet, in good orchestr Practice room near Oxford 


Eleanor Road, E.15. 


Street. —CONDUcTOR, 15, 
Violinist desires to join quartet or trio for practice of 
classical and modern chamber music. Manchester district. 
*GAMMA,’ c/o A/ustcal 7a) 





Gentleman, 
meet a good pianist for mutual practice. 
-D. G. T., 83, Uplands Road, N.8, 


tenor vocalist, well-trained amateur, desires to 
Fond of the 


lassics. 


Amateur instrumentalists, all parts, required in the 
formation of an orchestra at St. Philip’s Church, 
Kennington Road, S.E., in connection with monthly 
recitals and service accompaniments. Fine modern 
organ. —F. A. Evs1ace, 42, Dawnay Road, Wandsworth, 
S.W.IS, 

Young enthusiast in chamber-ballet would like to hear from 
others interested in order to form party. Croydon and 
South London.—C. B., c/o Musical 7ime 

South London Philharmonic Society.—There are vacancies 
in the orchestral section for violas, wood-wind, and brass 
players. Rehearsals, Friday evenings, at Lewisham. 
Works under rehearsal, S/ ‘'y Bride (Dvorak), fifth 
Symphony (Beethoven), Ac. Conductor, William H 

Kerridge.—Apply, Joun W. Warerer, 19, Adelaide 
Road. Brockley, S.E. 4. 

Wanted.—North London Amateur wind and string players 
to collaborate in introducing good orchestral music at 
monthly services at an Islington Free Church. Alternate 
services are devoted to a specific composer (February— 
Haydn). whose life and works are appropriately discussec 
from pulpit. Rehearsals on Thursdays.—Write, WILL F 
JAuNOoW, | Orchestra, Unity Church, Upper 
Street, N. I. 

‘enor and baritone required to join really good alto and 
bass to complete male quartet, Objects: The mutual 
study, enjoyment, and performance of the best vocal 
quartet works. Only enthusiasts for this type of music 
need apply. West London district.—E. H., c/o Musica 
ay 


nity 


—_ 


Times. 

Amateur string quartet would like to meet tenor vocalist in 
order to study Vaughan Williams’s // er/ Edge and 
similar works and strings. —‘ KEEN,’ c/o 
Musical 71 " 

Two ladies, violoncellist and pianist, would be glad to meet 
violinist, for trio practice, classical and modern,—Mrs. 
MATHEWS, 21, Ladbroke Gardens, 3, Ladbroke Court, 
W.11., where practices would take place. 


for voice 


Church and Crgan Music 


ROVAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
PASSI FELLOWSHIP, JANUARY, I922 
H. Bentley, Halifax, B, J. Orsman, London. 
T. A. Davies, Dowlais. (Lafontaine Prize. ) 
P. G. Dore, Chichester. Ii. b:. West, London. 


(Turpin Prize. ) 
X. J. Wyeth, Epsom. 


F. Green, Macclesfield. 
A. F. B. Hart, Nottingham. 


E. FE. Lawrence, Georgetown. 

PASSED ASSOCIATESHIP 
H. J. Andrews, Brentwood. J. A. Mallinson, New Mill. 
Ii, kk. Atkinson, London (Lafontaine Prize.) 
H. J. Austin, Lewes. H. Marsden, Thurgoland. 
W. J. F. Avery, Loncon. T. P. Miles, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
C. Borrow, Felstead. H. W. Mills, London. 


B. W. M. Chapman, London. W. Neill, Edinburgh. 


G. A. Costain, Liverpool. L. D. Paul, London. 

R. F. J. Darch, London. T. A. Rushworth, Manchester. 
LE. M. Dent, Loncon. (Sawyer Prize.) 

L. Dorsett, London S. Shaw, London. 


lr. Evans, Moss, P. B. Tomblings, Exeter. 


Miss L. M. Harris, G, A. Trash, Edinburgh. 
Spinney Hill. P. E. Underwood, Gloucester. 
C. E. Hobbs, Bridgwater. M. Unwin, Brimington. 


Miss M. Hosie. Aberdeen G. F. Walker, Elland. 
S. Kerry, London. 


THOMAS SHINDLER, Registrar. 
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By ANDREW FREEMAN 


So far as music is concerned the history of Lambeth 
Parish Church has not been unduly exciting, but its 
existing Annals, which commence in 1504, bear witness to 
the labours of two celebrated organ builders of bygone 
times, whilst at least one of its organists, James Coward, 
achieved something more than parochial fame. 

The earliest mention of an instrument is an entry of xs. 


‘pay’ to S. wyll" Argall ffor the organys.’ This was in 
1517-18, Sir William seems to have been one of the 
assistant clergy of the church, for his name occurs many 


=79 


times in the account book between 1515 and 1522, though 
only this once in connection with the organ. For this 
reason, and because of the indefinite nature of the entry 
already quoted, it is quite impossible to decide whether he is 
entitled to inclusion in the long and honourable roll of 
English organ builders. The fact that there were others who 
bore the same surname, including a certain ‘goodwyffe 
Argall’ who busied herself in gathering ‘monies of the 
parryson’ for the tryndelle lyte a fore the rdde’ and other 
church work, suggests that the said William may quite 
possibly have been born and bred in Lambeth. 

Nearly forty years elapse before we meet with any further 
references to things musical. Then, in the time of Philip 
and Mary, about the year 1554, we come across several 
items of some interest : 

Itm paid to vj syngyngmen on trenite Sunday evyt 
lijs. tijd. 

It to Ms. Spryngwell \ Smythe for syngynge in the 
precession that daye, xije. 

It paid to Edward Smyth syngyngman for hys 
quarter wage dewe at Mychellmas the yere aforesaid, 
iijs. tijd. 

Item paid to the orgyn maker for mendyng of the 
orgyns in the moneth of August for soder, lether, fyer, 
and workmanshipe, vjs. x@. 

The first two entries refer to the custom of walking in 
procession each year, on Trinity Sunday evening, ‘to sent 
mare overes’—one that might well be revived, since the 
church of St. Mary Overy, now dedicated to St. Saviour, 
has become the Cathedral Church of the Diocese of 
Southwark. 

In the two succeeding years we find Smyth or Smythe 
still in receipt of iijs. ilij@. a quarter for his services as 
*syngyngman,’ and we also meet with two entries of xijd. 
‘paid to the orgynmaker for hys fee this yere.’ 

About this time there appear to have been two pair of 
organs, for in the year 1505, amongst the Receipts, 
apparently for certain goods sold, there is an ‘Item for an 
olde paire of organs xxxs.,’ whilst other entries in the same 
and succeeding years prove that an instrument remained in 
the church in active use. The remaining extracts, given 
below, all refer to this instrument. They are also of note 
since they show that it was for some time in the care of 
John Howe, one of the most celebrated builders of the 
period, and because they bring to light the name of another 
craftsman, one Harry Lythe, whose identity seems to have 
been recovered from oblivion by the discovery of this single 
trace of his work. 


1504-05 (2). Itm for mending one of the organ 
pipes, ijd. 

1506-07, It p" to the organ maker for his fee, xije. 
(Similar entries 1568-6) and 1509-70, ) 

1507-68, Itm p* to father How for his fee for kepinge 
ye organs for one yere, xijd. 

Itm to father How for mending of the 
xix of September, ijs. 

1574. Itm payd to Harry Lythe for mendyng the 


organs, X.. 


organs the 


From this year till 1645, when the first book of accounts 
comes to an end, I have not come across a single reference 
to the organ. 

For considerably over a century Lambeth Church was 
apparently without an instrument. The first indication of | 
. better state of affairs is an expenditure of half-a-guinea, 


on July 25, 1700, for *watteridge [7.e., ferry-boat] and | 














| was unanimously chosen, 


Mr. Harris to treat 


The result of this visit was that Kenatus Harris was giver 
an order to build a new instrument. This was completed 
about the end of April, 1701, and an organist installed, 
though it was not till July 21 that the appointment of the 
latter was confirmed. On that day ‘Mr. Richard Brown 
and it was likewise ordered 
that he shall have for his sallery twenty pounds p. ann., his 
Sallary to begin from Low Sunday the 29th of Aprill last.’ 

Low Sunday, 1701 (or possibly Easter Day), was probably 
the date on which the organ was opened, for on Saturday, 
\pril 26, 5s. was ‘expended wth Mr. Harris & Mr. Brown 
about the Organ,’ and a sum given to the organ 
builder’s men. Other indications of its completion are con 
tained in such extracts as the following 

1701. May 2. Expended wth the Justice & 5 other 
gentlemn that came over to try the Organ, I4s. 3d. 

May !9. pd Mr Thorey p. Bill when the organ was 
tryed by severall gent. from London, /2, I5s. Od. 


st 
like 
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On April 26, 1702, £1 Lly, 10a. was spent ‘on Severall 
gent. that sung an Anthem in the church,’ and on August 27 
£1 5s. was ‘ Expended wth Justice Marsh & Justice Isaacsor 
{Lambeth has always taken a delight in going things 
decently and in order] when they went to agree wth Mr. 
Harris about the Bavoon stop of the Organ.’ 

The foilowing Minute of Vestry bears directly on this 
addition to the resources of the instrument and indirectly on 
the mode of payment of the main account; 

1702. Dec. 3. Ordered Whereas there is in the 
hands of Mr. Symon Lemon a certayne sume of money 
weh was collected of the inhabitans of this prsh 
towards paying for the Organ now placed in Lambeth 
Church; And also whereas there is money still due 
to Mr. Renatus Harris for the Bassoone stop in the 
sd Organ; It is this day ordered in vestry that the 
prsent overseers of the poore doe pay into the hands 
of Mr. Symon Lemon such sumes of money as remayne 
now in the hands of the as appears by 
their Auditt, and his receipt shalbee their discharge, 
and that the s¢ Mr. Symon Lemon doe pay into the 
hands of Mr. Justice Marsh what he hath collected of 

Organ together with 


sd overseers 


the sd pishoners towards the sd. 
what hee shall receive of the ptsent Overseers, and 


what hee hath received of the late Overseers. 


also 
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\nd that Mr. Justice Marsh wilbee pleased to settle 

accounts wththe sd Mr. Harris and pay him in full for 

the sd Organ. 

The total cost of the organ does not appear. 

Renatus Harris had charge of the instrument at a salary 
f £8 per annum till the year of his death, namely, 1724," 
when his son, John Harris, took over his office at a salary 
\n entry on April 13, 1744, establishes, within a 

w weeks, the date of John’s decease : 

By cash pd Mr. Byfield Exors to Mr. Harris } Salary 

due at Xmas last, 44 10s, 

Byfield (the Elder) 
partner, did not s 
That position 


£6, 


who John Llarris’s 
ucceed to the office of organ keeper. 
conferred on a person named John 


was, of course, 


was 


Hitchcock, who was followed at Michaelmas, 1755, by an 
qually obscure personage indifferently styled John Maiden 
ind James Meaden. 


1765-06, 


The last-named was still holding the 


sition in \fter a short gap in the accounts we 

















John Byfield (the Younger) in charge of the instrument 
from 1773 to the close of the book, 1778-79. 
The only other item of interest about this time refers to 


the payment of £20 for * Repairing and beautifying the 
Organ and Organ Case.’ This was in 1769. 

From 1779 to 1802 there is a gap in the accounts, but 
there is reason to believe that some considerable improve- 
nents in the early part of this period. .\ 
writer i ! Opinion of January, 1899, quoting from 
nnamed book or document, says that in 1778 ‘a 
public subscription was made for adding a Swell and other 
to the 
the reopening of the 


were ellected 
Vusi 


some 


yrgan,’ while a Service List, issued at 
organ in April, 1879, states that the 
Hiram Smith, about 1776,’ 
Taken together, these two statements seem to suggest that 
ibout this time (probably 1780), either an entire Swell organ 


mprove ments 


nstrument was 77 by 





was added, or, that Swell shutters were fitted to the box 
ontaining the Echo organ—supposing that the original 
Rimbault a but this in err Letters of 
Admit rati aiken out on February 11 7 
y hi ns J His dea c red 
bal n Aug 





rIMES 


FEBRUARY | 


1922 


organ contained an Echo.“ Hiram Smith presents rather 

difficulty, not because he is practically unknown as an orga 
builder—for there are others, even in this account, wh 
seem to be mentioned nowhere else—but because tl 

younger Byfield, who had charge of the organ from 1773 t 
1779, and, alsoin 1802-03, would seem the most likely perso 
to have done the work. 

In 1803-04 England appears on the scene as organ tuner 
in the place of Byfield,t and at the same salary, namely 46 
His successor, a Mr. Truin, held the office from 1815 till 
1818, During the first two years of this period Truin was 
paid £72 8s. 3d. for repairs, in addition to his ordinary 
salary. Next came William Jones, at £8 per annum, an: 
then, in 1838-39, Mary Jones, presumably his widow. 

From 1839 till the end of the book, 1850, there is only 
one reference to things musical. This was in 1845, when 
we find the cryptographic entry, ‘ April 15, by Walker. 
Gothic Columns, Organ, £6 5s. 3a.’ _ It probably refers to the 
provision of additional supports to the organ loft. It also 
serves to mark the beginning of Messrs. Walker’s long 
connection with the Lambeth organ. 

Towards the middle of the 19th century the churcl 
became unsafe, and it was decided that the fabric was too 
far gone for it to be put right by mere repair. The 
consequence was that with the exception of the fine 14tl 
century tower the walls were taken down to within a few 
feet of their foundations, and what was practically a new 
church was built. The old materials were used so far as 
possible, and the old ground plan kept, but in style there was 
little in common between the two buildings—decorated 
Gothic taking the place of Perpendicular. 

Advantage was taken of the rebuilding of the church to 
reconstruct and enlarge the organ. Up to this time it had 
retained its original appearance,} but now its outward form 
was sadly changed, and its character altered from Renaissance 
to what was thought to be Gothic. Practically all the wood 
work above the impost was swept away, and two clouble- 
storied flats of small pipes replaced by single flats of large: 
pipes. The case was also extended considerably on either 
side. All this was done under the guidance of Mr. P. C. 
Hardwick, the architect of the church. 

The organ was reopened on Tuesday, February 3, 1852. 
The choirs of the Chapel Koyal, St. James’s, and of 
Westminster Abbey attended. Dr. Elvey, of St. George’s, 
Windsor, presided at the organ, assisted by Mr. J. Coward, 
organist of the church. Mr. Turle, organist of Westminster 
Abbey, also helped on this occasion. 

The instrument, rebuilt by Messrs. Walker, contained the 
following stops at this time 


G ( s (CC ‘ 

N Ne t 

I Pipes I Pipes 

Bourd CC w B ( Principa 4 ( 
Open Diapason, Larde 5 Flute 

Open Diapason, Small s ¢ Twelfth 5¢ 

Stopped Diapas« enth 


IIL. &IT. 154 


rreble - ° ) 4 Horn S 5 
Mixture 1&1 5 Clarion 
Furniture 11. &1, o8 
rump 8 U 

Swe OrGAN (Tenor C TOG 

Double Diapason 6 +4 Fifteenth... i4 
Open Diapason ‘ 8 +4 Sesquialtera ILI. S&T, 118 
Stopped Diapason N { Trumpet 8 +4 
Dulciana 8 14 Hautboy .. Ss 4 
Principal... } 4 Clarion 
Twelfth +4 

Some of the stops of the present Swell organ have pipes of three 
lifferent dates rhe oldest portion is from fiddle G up (presumably 

1780 or 1700). These were extended to tenor C (in 1852 ?) and 


subsequently (in 1579) to CC, 

The Vestry of 
neglected to attend 
mploy him no longer, 


t Byfield lost another post about the same time 
St. Andrew Undershaft, having found that he had * 
to tune the organ,’ in their church, decided to « 
anc proceeded to elect England in his stead. Byfield was then an old 
man. He had looked after the organ at St. Andrew's from the death 
f his father in 1757, a period of exactly forty-six years 
Harris was rather fond of this design—three semicircular towers, 
two double-storied flats, with the cornices of the flats forming curves 
onvex to the line of the impost—for he used it several times with but 
slight variation Well-known instances are: ‘Popish Chapell, 
Whitehall (now at St. James's, Piccadilly); St. Andrew Undershaft 
St. Lawrence Jewry (since altered St. Bride, Fleet Street; and 


Christ Church, Newgate Street (sinc altered 
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Cne ORGAN (CC i 
No. of 
Ft. Pipes 
pen Diapason S 44 Principal 
Stopped Diapason x 6 lute 
Probably, as now, in 
halves.) 
Viol di Gamba 8 
Pepa. OrGan (CCC to D 
Pedal Pipes on - 6 27 Fifteenth... , $ 7 
Stopped Diapason 16 , Sesquialtera LIT, 81 
Principal... ‘ 8 27 Ophicleide 16 7 
L OUPLERS 
Swell to Great Octave coupler to Great 
Choir to Pedals (the list gives Pedal octave coupler 
* Choir to Great’ 
sreat to Pedals. 
Twenty-seven years later there was a further recon- 


struction when the Swell was carried down to CC, new 
couplers and new keyboards added, and the following 
substitutions made : 


Mn the Great. 
Wald Flute 8-ft. in place of Stopped Diapason, Treble 
Harmonic Flute 4-ft. _,, » Twelfth. 


Horn Diapason 8-ft Furniture. 


Swede 
Voix Celeste 8-ft Twelfth 

This work was carried out by Messrs. Walker at a cost 
of £230. The reopening took place on Sunday, April 27, 
1S7Q, 

Up to 1906 the organ retained its original position in the 
West Gallery, but in this year it was brought down by 
Messrs. Walker, and re-erected in the Howard Chapel on 
the north side of the chancel. A set of dummy zinc pipes 
was added to make a frontage to the north aisle, the bellows 
re-leathered, new blowing action fitted, and a certain 
smount of renewal effected, the cost being 4240. 

In March, 1918, when the present writer was appointed 
priest-organist, the organ was in a deplorable state of dirt 
and disrepair. Cleaning was a necessity, for until this was 
done, tuning was useless if not impossible. In addition 
the wind pressure was unsteady, the  stop-action 
defective, and cipherings frequent, while the reeds were 
soarse and blatant and the diapason tone very weak, <A 
* war-time’ renovation was accordingly decided on, and the 
work entrusted to Messrs. Hunter & Son, of Clapham. 
New pipes of large scale and thick metal were substituted in 
the large open diapason of the Great, from tenor C sharp 
up; the pipes of the horn and clarion on the same manual 
were ‘scrapped’; a new horn was made, and the old Harris 
trumpet (of almost pure tin) converted into a clarion. New 
shallots and tongues were provided to all the other reeds, 
and the whole of the metal flue-work re-voiced. The 
addition of a tremulant to the Swell, and of three pneumatic 
pistons, added to the resources of the instrument—the latter 
making the organ rather more manageable than it had ever 
been in the past. The cost of this work was £137 I5s. 

Of the original front pipes only fifteen now remain 77 sz¢z. 
These are in the three towers, and belong to the small open 
diapason. Nineteen others (belonging partly to the same 
stop and partly to the principal) which were formerly in 
front are now inside the case over their respective sliders. 
They still retain their gilt. Together with other small 
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pipes (probably dummies, and now destroyed), they were | 


removed from their position ‘in prospect’ in 1852, when 
Mr. Hardwick remodelled the case and spoilt it. Their 
place was taken by pipes belonging to the large open 
diapason: others, belonging to the pedal principal, were at 
the same time placed in the wings. 

Practically the whole of the case below the impost is old 
and even some of the carving in the upper portions. All 
the old work (of oak) is excellently wrought. 

The key-action (which was not touched at the IgI8 
renovation) is dilapidated—indeed the whole of the 
mechanism is worn out beyond possibility of repair—but it 
must be confessed that, when due allowance is made for its 
date and condition, the instrument sounds very effective. A 
few of its stops are really quite good, and one or two of 
them even beautiful. There are still some hundreds of 
Harris pipes in use, inciuding the small open diapason, 
principal, and clarion (= trumpet) on the Great, which are 
if almost pure tin. 


rHE ORG 


ANISTS 
May 


Richard Brown. Buried at Lambeth, 21, 


1710, 

Strangeways Simpson. 

James Scott. 

William Godfrey. Pensioned at Christmas, 1776. 
Buried at Lambeth, January II, 1785. 


1785. Charles Lockhart (deputy-organist, 1770-85). 
Buried at Lambeth, February 18, 1815, aged 76, 

1815. William Henry Warren. Resigned. 

1825, John Edwick Long. Buried at Lambeth, May 26, 


1842, aged 57. 


1842 (?) James Coward. Resigned in 1866, Organist of 
the Crystal Palace from 1857 till his death, 
January 22, 1880, 

1806, Benstead. 

18608, F, Kinkee. 

1879. T. Merton Clark. Resigned. 

1882, C, E. Miller. 

1583, Ernest Slater. Subsequently organist of Calcutta 
Cathedral. Afterwards Mus.D. (Cantuar.) and 
F.R.C.O. 

ISSO, Alfred E. Izard. 

1889. T. Merton Clark. Reappointed. At present 
organist of St. Mary’s, Balham. 

1911, Percy Scaife, Mus.B. (Dunelm.), F.R.C.O. Re- 
signed. 

IgI8, Andrew Freeman, B.A., Mus.B. (Cantab.), 


F.R.C.O.  Assistant-curate and organist. 


ST. COLUMBA’s CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


As part of a War Memorial at St. Columba’s (Pont Street, 
London, S.W.), the Kirk Session decided on the rebuilding 
of the organ. The specification was approved by Dr. Charles 
Macpherson, and the work of rebuilding has been carried out 
by Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, of Liverpool. 


The dedication took place on December 18, when a 
recital was given by Dr. Macpherson. 
rhe specification of the organ is as follows : 
PEDAL ORGAN 
Ft 
Open Wood 16 4 Octave Wood ‘ 
2 Violone 16 5 Flute Bass S 
Sub-Bass 16 © Ophicleide 
Coupler 
Swell to Pedal 
Great to Pedal 
Choir to Pedal 
CHOIR ORGAN 
Enclosed in separate Swell-Box 
t Geigen Diapason 8 4 Flauto Travers 
2 Lieblich Gedackt 8 5 Clarinet ° ’ 
Dulciana S 6 Orchestral Oboe . 
rremulant 
Couplers 
Octave ) Acting als 
> Sub-Octave > through 
Unison Off ) Unison _Couplers 
Swell to Choir 
GREAT ORGAN 
Double Open Diapasor 16 Wald Fl 
2 Open Diapason I 8 38 Twelfth 
3 Open Diapason II s ) Fifteenth 2 
+ Hohl Flote 8 1o Mixture inks 
5 Dolce 8 11 Posaune (heavy pressur 8 
6 Principal ; 
Couplers 
Swell to Great 
Choir to Great 
SWELL ORGAN 
(On increased wind pressure 
1 Lieblich Bourdon 16 Flageolet 
2 Open Diapason S 8 Mixture ranks 
Stopped Diapason 8 9 Contra Fag I 
t Echo Gamba % so Cornopean 8 
5 Voix Celeste S Oboe ) 
6 Gemshorn ; x Humana 
rremulant 
Couplers 
Octave ) Acting als 
Sub-Octave through 
Unison Off ) Unison Couplers 
The accessories include rhumb Pistons to Great, Swell 
Choir, and 5 to Pedal 
The wind is generated by a © Discus’ rota jower and elec 
motor 
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LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS | of municipal organist. Mr. Morgan has done fine work « 
There was a good attendance of members and friends at | behalf of organ music at St. Mary Redcliff, where for years 
St. Mary’s, Vincent Square, on January 14, when Mr. | Past regular recitals of the best music have attracted larg 
Godfrey Sceats and his choir gave a recital, and Mr. Sceats | 8 gatherings. We hope he will be equally successful at 
read a brief paper on the a eo of plainsong. | ‘ olston Hall, where, judging from the sparse attendances at 
The choir sang unaccompanied music by Tye, Elgar, and | recent recitals by various brilliant players, a great deal of 
Sceats The organ solos were drawn from Ropartz’s | Missionary work needs to be done. Mr. Morgan will now 
collection of short pieces, Aw fied r dutel, and Karg- | have under his charge two of the finest and most interesting 
Elert’s Choral Improvisations. In the course of his | °'$4Ms in the country—St. Mary Redcliff with eighty-sever 
lecture, Mr. Sceats, after discussing the Aros and cous of | StOPS, and Colston Hall, with a hundred and thirty stops. 
plainsong, gave practical advice. We quote the mai 
portion of it On December 12 a recital was given in Nenagh Church 
*It is not a good plan to play plainsong eon sm Co. Tipperary, by the Band of the 2nd Battalion North 
ments to the l’salms from printed harmonized transcript Staffordshire Regiment, assisted by Mr. F. C. J. Swanton, 
re are scarcely two verses of a Psalm which should the organist. The band played the Unfinished Symphony 
be accompanied in exactly the same way. The best the first movement of BKeethoven’s second Symphony, Xc. 
results are secured by playing from the words only— Mr. Swanton’s organ solos included Bachi’s ‘Great ?G minor, 
such as the small edition of the .anwa/ of Plainsong, in the Prelude and <Angel’s Farewell from Gerentius, and 
which the syllable on which the note of recitation is Choral Preludes by Bach, Parry, and Stanford. Ar 
quitted printed in italic. The organist can then ellective item was Bach's ‘Sleeper wake’ Prelude, 
watch carefully he words without the added distraction arranged for strings, brass, and organ. 


a harmonized chant, and plan his accompaniments 
usually so that a treah chord is given to a stressed word 
or syllable. He will—in avoiding as a rule all chords 
fundamental as distinct from chords heard 
movement of passing-notes, Xc.) except the 

common chord and its first inversion—discover that he 
sure almost infinite variety without impairing the 
psychological value diatonic and especially 
companiments The use of moder 
chords is not it is Simply a question of taste, and 
a good musician will usually play a good accompani 
ment whether m To the extent to which 
his accompaniments are wo/ woda/, to that extent will 
they liable to bring perfectly the archaic 
quality of the plainchant, and be open to the 
anachronism. This would not be an 
the art, but the wzsthetics 
having a strongly modal 


chords, 
from the 


can sec 
which 


modal a possess. 


dal or not. 


be out less 
charge of 
absolute oflence 
even of 
melodies character 
surely demand a modal accompaniment as a rule. 

long, also, as the accompaniment is very quiet, there 
nothing ssarily wrong in changing chords at weak 
(unstressed) points in the recitation. Last year, at an 
Abbey where plainchant exceptionally well per- 
formed, I heard an expert accompaniment occasional/ 
displace all the stresses in a verse—very quietly, to be 
sure—with excellent and altogether charming effect. 
(But the of English become in Latin, 
and this is a reason perhaps why it did not matter so 
much. The rule in general practice 
because otherwise the singers would derive much 
assistance from the accompaniments than they have a 
‘pect. We have had an opportunity for hearing 
kind of accompaniment to  plainchant— 
fa-burden, which may be described simply as a vocal 
accompaniment with a dillerent top line. There are no 
rules for accompaniment in this form except those of 
musical grammar—correctness and dignity of harmony, 
preferably with some regard also to counterpoint. The 
freedom of rhythm of the plainchant must be preserved ; 
freedom be exercised in the 


modern 
would 
So 


iS 


against 


nec 


Ss 


puanti 


necessary 


less 


right toe 
another 


Mr. Alan May gave a lecture on Old English Carols at 
the City Temple on December 29, with Mr. Thomas 
Dunhill in the chair. The illustrations were drawn chiefly 
from the Cowley Carol Book, and were sung by an 
unaccompanied quartet. There was a large audience. Mr. 
\llan Brown opened the proceedings with a short recital, 
playing seasonable pieces by Bach, Guilmant, and John E. 
West. 


Organ news from Spain is so scarce that we thank 
Mr. C. J. Colborn for a note to the effect that at Gerona, 
on December 30, the Rev. José M. Pedro, organist of the 
1 recital at the Municipal School in memery 


Cathedral, gave : 

of two recently deceased French composers, Deodat de 
Séverac and Saint-Saéns. He played the former’s fine 
Suite and the latter’s three Khapsodies on Breton melodies 


The organ at the Congregational Church, South Woodford, 
reconstructed by Mr. Alfred Kirkland, was 


enlarged and 
Archibald Farmer giving a recital. 


recently decicated, 


His programme included Borowski’s Sonata, Muffat’s 
Passacaglia, four Chorale Preludes of Bach, Barie’s March, 
and a Toccata by Reger 

Mr. E. I. Lemare’s first recital as municipal organist of 
Portland, Maine, drew an audience of over three thousand, 
‘standing room only’ being the portion of a good many 
Mr. I.emare played the ‘Great’ G minor, his own Sze 
Sketches, Hofmann’s Sef the Avde of the Valkyries, 


and an improvisation. 

We hear with pleasure that the Pope has been pleased t« 
confer on Dr. Grattan Flood the title of Chevalier, ir 
recognition of his services to Church music. 

AN RECITALS 


Dawber, St. 
Sonata, Avihhe. 


OR‘ 


Mr. Harold M. George’s, Stockport- 
Dithyramb, //a: wood ; 

Mr. T. Keynes, St. Gabriel’s, Bounds Green—-Sonata it 
E minor, Ahcinberg Fugue No. 2, on BACH, 
Schumann ; Finale gre No. 6), 11 7do 

St. Luke’s, Battersea (three recitals 








ant rather more may Mr. R. Ellis Roberts, 

harmony than we should allow in a strictly modal organ —l’relude and Fugue in D minor and Toccata in F, Bach ; 

part. Sonata No. 3, Guz/mant; * Le Cygne,’ Saint-Saéns, 

The lecture was followed by the annual general meeting, | Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Church— 
when t lance sheet (highly satisfactory) and report were Overture in C minor, /ollin Sonata No. 2, 
presented. A large number of new members have joined end. hn; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Sach, 
during the year, and many meetings, recitals, and social events St. Lawrence Jewry—-Preludio (Sonata in FE flat minor), 
have been — ed. The hon. treasurer and hon. secretary Rheinbers — in E minor, S7/a 
were re-elected, and to fill the vacancies created by the| Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts, St. Lawrence Jewry (two recitals)~ 
resignation of members of the Council under Rule 6, the Preludes on “Christe Redemptor,’ /urry, ‘ Martyrs,’ 
following five were elected out of nine candidates: Messrs. IVood, and ‘Bryn Calfaria,’ Vaughan Iilliams ; Psalm 
Hi. L. Balfour, Reginald Goss-Custard, Harvey Grace, Prelude No. 1, //ezw : Choral, D. de S& ; Canzone in 
Herbert Hodge, and Dr. Sydney Scott. The president for E minor, Ace lierne; Prelude and Fugue in E fiat, 
1922 is Mr. E. Stanley Roper. Suint-Saéns. St. Stephen’s Walbrook — Rhapsodie, 

te Bertier Scherzo (Symphony No. 4), Widoi 
COLSTON HALL, BRISTOI Meditation, Harvey Grace; Final in B flat, Avanck, 

rhe committee appointed by the City Council to manage | Mr. Harry Wall, St. Michael’s, Stockwell—.\dagio (Sonata 
Colston Hall (which was recently acquired by the city) No. 3), ach; Andante, ‘57 Marche Triomphale 
has unanimously appointed Mr. Ralph Morgan to the post | Aarg-Elert; Fantasy on Two Christmas Carols, // es/. 
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Dr. M. P. Conway, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Passacaglia 
in C minor, Aach ; Legend, Harvey Grace ; Improvisa 
tion, “In dulci jubilo,’ Aarg-Eé/er¢ ; Prelude and Fugue 
in G minor, Dufré; Elegiac Prelude. Jongen ; Rhapsody 
on two French carols, A’ofar?:. 

Mr. Frank E. Chariton, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross— 
Overture in C minor, //o///ns ; Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor, /ach ; Priere et Berceuse, Gu7/mant. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Kendal Parish Church (four recitals)— 
Prelude (‘Dream of Gerontius’); Larghetto with 
Variations, // vy; Symphonie No. 5, // 7d Prelude 
and Fugue in G, Aach ; Sonata. A’vuhhe. 

Mr. J. A. Gaccon, Bristol Cathedral—Sonata in A minor, 


Kore Variations on an Original Theme, Sta 
Arche Prelude to * The Deluge,’ Sa7z/-Sacis. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, High Pavement Chapel, 
Nottingham-——-Allegro Pompeoso, Av//erdy; Romance, 


Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (three 
Pastorale, 


recitals)—-Rhapsodie sur deux Noels, (gow? ; 

verne ; Chant Pastorale, Dw Fantasia in G, Aach ; 
La Demoiselle Flue, Dehzessy Kieff Processional, 
Vou rovky. 


Mansfield. Paisley Abbey L’Organo 

Funeral March and ‘Hymn of 
Introduction and Fugue, Remhhe. 
Alexandria Parish Church—Symphony in F minor, 
Holloway; Improvisation - Caprice, /ongen: Concert 
Overture in C minor, 7. /. .l/ansfield. 

Mr. Arthur H. Egerton, Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal 
(two recitals)—Sonata in the Style of Handel, 
Wolstenho ‘Sleepers, wake,’ /tach ; Noel, d Aguin ; 
In dulci jubilo, Awcs; Prelude and Fugue in D, Bach ; 


Mr. Purcell J. 
Primitivo, Yor ; 


Seraphs,” Gu7/mant ; 


Pastorale Symphony, Corve///. 

Mr. J. H. Lilley, Wells Parish Church—()uestion and 
Answer, // nhi March on a Theme of Handel. 
GM rel, 

Mr. H. Cyril Robinson, St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest—First 
movement Symphony in C minor, Ho//oway ; Preludes on 
“Rhosymedre’ and ‘ Hyfrydol,’ Vaughan Williams ; 
Capriccio, /redand; Lament, Harvey Grace; Third 
movement, ‘Sonata Britannica,’ Staz/ord. 

Mr. W. E. Kirby, St. Luke’s, Southport—Voluntary 
in D minor, A/ow ; Toccata in A, /’7cel/ ; Larghetto in 
F sharp minor, S. 5. /Ves/ey; Allegro maestoso from 
Organ Sonata, #/gar ; Dithyramb, Harwood. 

Mr. Thomas J. Crawford, St. Stephen’s Walbrook 
* The Princess’ (A Fairy-Tale), /renk Aridge; Evening 
Melody, Crawford; March of the Meistersinger ; 
Shepherd’s Fennel’s Dance. 

Mr. H. C. Warrilow, St. Clement Dane’s, Strand—Choral 
Prelude, Aach ; Canzona in B flat, Wolstenholme 
Overture in C, Hollin Armitage Hall, National 
Institute for the Blind (two recitals)—Choral Song and 
Fugue, /lesley ; Intermezzo (Sonata No. 4), Ahetuberger ; 
Postlude in D minor, Stanford; Impression No. I, Aarg- 
Elert ; Grave and Adagio (Sonata No. 2), M/endelssohn, 

Mr. W. Wolstenholme, Armitage Hall, National Institute 
for the Blind—Rhapsody No. 3, .Sa/nt-Saens ; Prelude 
and Fugue in D, Aach ; Fantasia in E, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. H. V. Spanner, Armitage Hall, National Institute for 
the Blind-—Pastoral Sonata, Aheinderge? Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C minor, / Prelude and Angel’s 
Farewell (“Dream of Gerontius’) ; Fantasia on Darwell’s 
148th, Harold Darke. 

Mr. Sydney Jones, St. Clement Dane’s, Strand—Sonata 
No. 2, J/endelssohn 2 Minuet and Trio, Il’o/stenholme. 
Mr. Cecil G. Brown, Cricklewood Presbyterian Church— 
Choral Prelude, Aach; Adagio, Gui/mant; Prelude on 

‘Old 104th,’ 7arry. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church 
Preludes, Aa Psalm Prelude No. 2, //oz 
Prelude, ‘ Hanover,’ /’arrv. 

Mr.Fred Gostelow, St. Alban’s Tabernacle Baptist Church 
—Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Aach ; Meditation, 
Gostelow., 

Mr. Albert Orton, St. Saviour’s, Paddington (two recitals) 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Aach ; Andante in F, 
S. Wesley: Sonata No. 4, JWendelssohn ; Church Festival 
March, Avs?. 


: Chorale 


Two Choral | 


Mr. C. H. Trevor, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta (five 
recitals)—Toccata and Fugue in D minor and Fugue in 
Dorian mode, Aachk ; Rhapsody in A minor, Sa7z7/-Sacn 
Preludio and Intermezzo, Ahetnuberger; Prelude in F, 
Stanford ; ‘Now thank we all,’ Aarg-Z/er¢ ; Voluntary 
in A minor, Or/ando Gibbons. 

Mr. Leitch Owen, Edge Hill Parish Church 
Smart; Allegretto and Romanza, // o/stenholme. 

Mr. A. E. Jones, Town Hall, Bolton—Offertoire on 
Christmas Carols, Gaé/man/ : Overture, ‘ William Tell.’ 

Mr. James M. Preston, Stocksfield Wesleyan Church 

lastorale, C/aussman 


Prelude, 


Fantasia and Fugue, /% 
Capriccio, /re/and. 


Mr. Frederick J. Tarris, All Hallows’, Bromley—Imperia! 


March, £/; Fantasia in F, Aest:; Mélodie Lyrique, 
Borowskt. 

Mr. Ezra Edson, Primitive Methodist Church, Ripley 
Grand Cheeour, Gua n Prelude and Fugue in G, 
Bach ; Réverie and Cantilene, Qve/. 

Mr. Francis Crute, St. Agnes’, Kennington Park—Gothic 
Suite, Aoc/m Curfew, /7/ vin; Last movement 


Sonata No. |, J/evd ni. 

Mr. G. Bernard Gilbert, Town Hall, Stratford—Sonata 
No. 6, Wend Requiem ternam, Harwood. 

Mr. B. J. Maslen, St. Stephen’s. Lansdown—Prelude und 
Fugue in G, / Scherzo, / f Sursum Corda, 
‘yreland; Preludes on ‘St. Peter,’ Da and ‘Ok 
104th,’ Jarry. 

Mr. Cyril S. Christopher, Wednesbury Parish Church 
Toccata’ and Fugue in D minor, ach ; Fantaisie in 
E flat, Sazut-Saén 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. R. J. Cooper, organist, All Saints’, Sudbury, Suffolk 

Mr. W. H. Davies, organist and choirmaster, St. Mary's, 
Hulme, Manchester. 

Mr. Arthur H. Fgerton, organist and choirmaster, All 
Saints’, Winnipeg. 

Mr. W. Meacham Haley, organist and choirmaster, Leyton 
Parish Church, F. 

Mr. A. Martin Hawkins, 
Andrew’s, Westminster. 

Mr. Frederic lacey, organist and choirmastcr, 
Church, Thornton Heath. 

Mr. Richard V. Seddon, organist and choirmaster, Paris! 
Church, Sutton, Surrey. 


organist and choirmaster, St. 


Parist 


Uctters to the Editor 
MR. YVEATS AND A MUSICAI. CENSORSHIP 


Sik,—Composers who, having succumbed to the 
temptation of setting to music some of the lyrics of 
Mr. William Butler Yeats, desire to reap such benefit 
from their work as may be afforded by publication, must 
realise that between themselves and the public there exists 
a censor, the appeasing of whom might be more accurately 
termed a game of chance than a game of skill. 

Two London publishers having expressed great reluctance 
even to consider manuscripts of Yeats-settings on account of 
the trouble this censorship had already given them, I called 

lon Mr. Yeats and explained the matter to him. He 
informed me that his object in establishing a musical 
censorship (which is, of course, quite independent of his 
publishers) was not to prevent composers from setting his 
poems to music, but to make them careful in doing so. The 
idea was apparently born of his horror at being invited by a 
certain composer to hear a setting of his Lake /sle o/ 
Innisfree—a poem which voices a solitary man’s desire for 
still greater solitude—sung by a choir of a thousand Boy 
Scouts. 

Some months later I wanted to publish some Yeats 
settings of my own, and it occurred to me that the 
publishers’ reluctance to look at them might be overcome 
if the MSS. were submitted with the censor’s august 
imprimatur already upon them. I therefore wrote to 

| Mr. Yeats for the address of this individual, which he sent 
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adding that he was ‘very much obliged’ to me for 
finding so friendly a way out of the difficulty.’ The 
censor, however, thought otherwise, for after my songs had 
een ruthlessly turned down, I was informed that * no songs 
should be inless they have first been accepted by a 
publisher. 

I wrote asking if I might be allowed to know in what 
respect my unfortunate little had offended, and 
suggested that much trouble and annoyance would be saved 
if the censor would reveal the principles to which musical 
settings of Mr. Yeats’s lyrics are expected to conform. 

To the more personal query no reply was given. It 
appeared, however, that insuperable difficulties prevented 
compliance with my ‘admirable suggestion,’ because, 


sent 


songs 


‘however carefully principles are laid down ... so 


much im art must always be a matter of individual 
feeling. For instance, might it not be perfectly 
possible to follow every given rule, and yet for the 


character of the music to be 
poetry it intended to 


general atmosphere and 
itterly unsuited to the 
enhance 


was 


But unless * individual feeling’ is controlled by some 
principles, criticism becomes a mere matter of caprice. If 


; 
the music of a song were so flagrantly at variance with the | 


poetry with which it is associated, it would not be impossible 
for any capable critic to show the reason why. (Mr. W. J. 
Turner might go further, and praise it for being so !) 

Mr. Yeats himself is, on his own confession, completely 
If he were not, a great many settings 
f his poems—which, since 
have presumably been passed by his censor—would cause 
him considerable pain. But however great an aversion he 
nay have to the very idea of his beautiful rhythms and 
cadences being distorted to suit the fancy of any Tom, Dick, 
x Ilarry who pays the publishers their fee for the use of 
the poem, it is not, I think, unreasonable on the part of 
omposers to request that he shall appoint as his censor 
competent musician who will be consistent in his 
judgments and articulate when they are called in question. 

I enclose, Sir, for your inspection two of the rejected 


insensitive to music. 


some 





MSS. with the request that if you find the ‘general 
atmosphere and character of the music to be utterly unsuited 
to the poetry’ will not print this letter. —Yours, Xc., 


PETER WARLOCK, 


SCRIABIN’S AND THE 
FESTIVAL 
Sik,-—It is with considerable astonishment that I observe, 
the preliminary programme of the next Three Choirs 
Festival, that it is proposed to perform Scriabin’s 
/ if £E y in Gloucester Cathedral. 
udvocating a division of into two definite 
of ‘sacred’ and ‘secular’ according to the 
subject-matter with which it is associated, it will, I think, 
be generally admitted that there is music of a kind which, 
sowever admirable people may find it in 


MUSIC rTHREE CHOIRS 


narrow music 


ategories 


some 


in a place of Christian worship. 


The fact that this work of Scriabin’s is associated with a 


so-called theosophical * programme’ may have given rise to 
an impression that it is a work of religious character. This, 


however, is very far from being the case. It is thoroughly 


morbid, erotic, and sensational in the worst sense of these | 
Gloucester would create a} 


and its performance at 
undesirable precedent. Music performed at these 
festivals cannot fail to influence the general opinion as to 
that is fit and proper for use in 


terms, 
nost 


the style of compositio: 
mur churches. 

At present the tendency of 
appily, towards a return to those 
which embodied in the 


taste in Church music is, 
ideals of dignity and 


sanity are glorious heritage of 
English music that has come down to us from the 
'Oth century. The admission to our Cathedral festivals 


f a composer whose influence, were it to make itself felt, | 


would be even more destructive of good taste than that of 


the saccharine school f the last century, might 
prove a serious hindrance to the success of devoted 
and learns enthusiasts such as Dr. Edmund Fellowes, 


| old English tradition,—Y ours, Xc., 


they are to be had in print, | 


Without | 


the | 


oncert-hall, is nevertheless quite unsuitable for performance | 


Dr. R. R. Terry, Archdeacon Gardner, Mr. Martin Shaw, 
and last, but by no means least, yourself, Sir, who are now 
endeavouring to purge our worship music of the impurities 
of this school—of whom Scriabin is a fitting successor 
and to reveal to us the more worthy treasures of our grand 
CAMBRENS! 
January 9, 1922, 


I{1YMN SINGING 

Sik,—Your correspondent, Mr. Arthur S, Warrell, gives 
a very accurate reason for the omission of hymn practices, 
but I venture to suggest that this omission does not 
altogether originate in dull tunes. Organists and choi 
masters are largely to blame for the present status (a not 
very important one) which hymns hold in our services. 
The senior boy who says ‘We know this tune,’ and the 
choirmen who will speedily hunt up a hymn having the 
same metre (rather than learn a new tune) wield an 
unfortunate influence over organists, and until it is borne 
in mind that ‘Ae words have a meaning (also, that there are 
such things as commas in the middle of a line, &c., Xc.), I 
am afraid that our hymn singing will continue to suffer. 

It does not necessarily follow that because a tune is 
dull or sentimental that it cannot be well sung; on the 
other hand, because a particular tune is bright, interesting, 
spirited, and varied, it must not necessarily be assumed to 
be more acceptable than a dull tune. It will still need 
as careful singing as the dull tune, and so I would 
formulate an opinion and say that ‘what’s best rendered is 
best.” Such a tune as ‘St. Cuthbert’ (207 A. & M.) is 
just as acceptable to me as ‘Sine Nomine’ (641 English 
Hymnal) when decently interpreted.—Yours, Xc., 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER, 


*THE IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT PLACING (1 
THE VOICE’: THE CHALLENGE ACCEPTED 
Sir,—In my controversy with Mr. Charles Tree the 

time appears to me to have arrived for examining the facts 

of the case. A letter by Mr. Tree appeared in your issue 

of April, 1921, propagating his own particular cheory. I 

thought it not uninteresting to discuss the subject dis 

passionately from another point of view. Mr. Tree chose 
to make light of my observations. I proceeded to specify 
wherein I found his theory wanting, and, in order to attain 

a practical result, issued a challenge to him, which he 

declined. In my turn, I stated my reasons for not 

accepting his invitation. 

Now Mr. Tree has given my challenge a new and quite 
unwarrantable direction. He advocated his own theory, 
while I supported the time-honoured method which has 
produced all the really great singers of the past, and 
needs no new demonstration. Thus only a difference of 
opinion lay between us, yet he has contorted that into a 
direct challenge in which he is supposed to be the injured 
party. To put it mildly, it seems to me to be a decidedly 
irregular proceeding on Mr. Tree’s part. However, I am 
not daunted by his post-war manner, and, with reasonable 
reservations (which I hope to arrange with him privately), 
I accept his challenge.—Yours, Xc., A. KBEAY. 

2, Gledstanes Road, W. 14. 

January 4, 1922. 


UNKNOWN WORKS THOMAS TOMKINS 


Sir,—I have been asked by the assistant-librarian of 
the Paris Conservatoire of Music, Mlle. Pereyra, to state 
that she would be glad of any lists of compositions by 
Thomas Tomkins, organist of Worcester, early [7th 
century, with a view to forming a complete catalogue of his 
works, It seems unlikely that more of his virginal and 
organ works exist than those found in the Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book, the Bodleian, and in the libraries of the Paris 
Conservatoire and at New York, but there may be vocal works 
of his hidden in Cathedral libraries that are unknown. If 
any librarian will kindly send such information to me, I will 
forward it to Mlle. Pereyra.— Yours, Xc., 


The Well House, 
Ewell, Surrey. 


Ol 


Marcarer H. Gryn, 
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THE DEARTH OF ACCOMPANISTS 

Sik,—How is it that so few musicians can accompany ? ; 
Is this the reason why at so many concerts violin or ’cello 
sonatas are never heard? Anyone who plays a stringed 
instrument knows that nothing is so tiring as to rehearse 
well-known concertos and other works which every musician 
worthy the name ought at least to have some knowledge of. 
I have lately heard four of London’s best pianists, The 
accompanying of one of them was certainly everything that 
could be desired; another was certainly accurate, but 
mechanical to the last degree; the other two had only one 
idea, so far as I could discern, viz., to smash the pianoforte. 
How any string quartet could play with such blacksmiths 
(the only term that accurately describes such thumping) 
[ cannot imagine. Hundreds of singers have failed simply 
because their accompanists had no idea of interpretation, 
nor desired to get it. With perhaps two exceptions we 
have had no one to equal the late Ilenry Bird, yet personally 
| never saw anything in his playing that could not be 
acquired by any pianist of average intelligence ; the difficulty 
is that unless a pianist has the gift it is useless to try and 
Is accompanying a branch ol 

If so, the results are poor in 

A. M. GIrrorD, 


explain what one wants. 

study at our music colleges? 

the extreme.—Yours, Xc., 
Hunstanton. 


AN INTERESTING SPECIFICATION 
Sik,—At p. 39 of your January issue you quote from 
Monde Musical a specification of a unique organ, of six 
stops divided into two sections. This reminds me of a 
specification I have had for many years, but cannot say 
whence it came. The full tone is stated to be quite 
satisfactory. 
U pper—Great 
4-ft. stopped flute pas sil 
Two Fifteenth Mixture (two ranks, 19th - All Metal. 
X& 22nd, bass: 12th & 17th, treble) ! 


Lower—Great 


S-ft. open diapason 
8-ft. stopped diapason 
4-ft. Principal... 


"| Wood 
") (oak). 


Perhaps some of your readers may be able to identify 
it.—Yours, Xc., R. H. GATEs, 


The Mindens, Paignton, 


S. Devon. 
January 5, 1922, 
THE ENCORE NUISANCE 
Sik,—-I write to protest against the general custom of 


‘encores’ at provincial concerts. Whether this bad practice 
is tolerated in London to the same extent I cannot say, but 
in these parts we are certainly overdone with it. 

The most annoying part of the business is that programmes 
are either unduly prolonged or something one is really 
anxious to hear has to be cut out. 
be strictly adhered to ? 

Also, is it not possible to educate the musical public 
intil it sees that it is bad form to intrude between 
movements with 


Yours, &c., . 


Music Lover, 


MR. WALTER RUMMEL’S RECITALS 


Sik,—It was with much regret that I read the short 
criticism on Mr. Walter Rummel which appeared in your 
January issue (page 44). Unfortunately I did not have the 
pleasure of attending Mr. Rummel’s recitals at Wigmore 
Hall, but I have heard him play on other occasions, when 
his performance certainly showed him to be a ‘ clever pianist,’ 
but not one who * is apt to reduce music to noise.’ On the 
contrary, I have never heard the works of Beethoven, 
Chopin, and Schumann interpreted with more feeling and 


XUM 


| done. 


Why cannot programmes | 


77) 





sympathy. His readings of these famous compositions were 
not only very fine, but also carried with them an irresistible 
appeal to every lover of music. As an enthusiastic member 
of a large audience I desire to express my appreciatior 
of a great artist. —Yours, Xc., M. M.G.T. 


January, 1922. 

{The writer of the criticism 
recitals at Wigmore Hall; ‘M. M. G. T.’ 
criticism concerned those particular recitals, not 
occasions.” —Ep., J/. 7.) 


attended Mr. Rummel’s 
did not. The 


‘other 


Sirty Wears Ego 


From the J/estcal 7tmes of February, 1862 
YRINCE ALBERT’S SONGS AND BALLADS, th: 
Words in German and English; set to Music for the 
Pianoforte ; 42 pages; folio, 5°. (Free. per post.)—-Henry 
G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





*OD BLESS OUR WIDOWED QUEEN. A 
J National Prayer. Words by W. S. PAssMoRE. 
Music by W. T. Wriciron, \ppropriately illustrated. 


2s, Od. 


IN MEMORIAM, —His late R.H, The Prince Consort. 





Elegy, for Pianoforte. By BkiIniey RICHARDS, With 
appropriate illustration. 3y. 
HANOVER SQUARE Rooms.-—A_ musical lecture was 


delivered at these rooms, on January 24, by the Rev. 
Mr. Rogerson Cotter, for the purpose of introducing to 
the public an instrument called the Lyrachord, invented 
by himself. The object of the inventor was to produce an 
instrument capable of being played like a pianoforte, but 
emitting the sound of a harp. This object has been most 
effectually carried out by rather a simple process—-that of 
striking or pulling the ordinary pianoforte wire in the 
centre, instead of the end. The lower half of the wires are 
struck with a hammer, the upper half are pulled by an 
ingenious little machine operating precisely like a finger and 
thumb. The tone thus emitted resembles the sound of the 
harp, and any player capable of performing on the pianoforte 
is thus enabled to play with ease upon the harp, an instrument 
which every one must admit is a charming adjunct to the 
pianoforte, either for vocal or instrumental performances. 
There are at present some slight defects observable in the 
mechanical contrivances, but there is reason to believe that 
these can readily be removed, and that we shall very soon 
be able to perform upon the harp without the trouble of 
learning the instrument. 

WAKEFIELD.—-A new organ was opened at the Asylum 
Church, on Sunday, January 19, which was played by the 
Rev. Dr. Dykes, precentor of Durham Cathedral. 





T OTICE.—Persons having Poetry, and wishing it set to 
1 new and appropriate Music, as a song (with accom 
paniment), glee, hymn-tune, Xc., can have it efficiently 
Terms stated on receipt of stamps.—Address, 
Thorough Bass, 50, St. Peter Street South, Hackney Road, 
London, N.E. 





Sharps and Flats 


a discordant burst of hand clapping ?— } 


| Someone varied the usual procedure of sending the 


| singer bouquets by passing up to her a plate of fruit 

| If fruit, why not other things? There have been occasions 
| lately when no one would have seen anything inappropriate 
| in the handing of a bird to the singer.—Zruest Newman. 

| Mr. Newman is a bit of sheer good luck for an art that 
| has submitted itself far too much to incompetent sentiment 
| alists on the one hand, and academic experts on the other 
| hand, with the brains and outlook of a hen.—/. D. AZ. Koi 
The [Stravinsky] Symphony for wind instruments . . . is 
}a masterpiece in the analysis of wind-timbre. . . . Om 
need not consider the idiots who found it dreary.- 
7. Warner Wharton 
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No sound which has for its aim the expression of a 
leliberate purpose n ever be termed ugly.—Augin 


; 
here is evidently the 
Edward Lorne, 

vht than listen to 


Art is long and life is short; 
‘planation of a Brahms symphony. 
ha good hig 





I would sooner watc 


ud opera.— D KN 0) ; 

\lthough Carpentier can still beat any ordinary heavy- 
weight, he is not quite the old Carpentier.—Zrx 
Newm 


The death 
istorical impassability a man’s work that had already been 
pigeon-holed by most of us.—G. /can-Aury. 

\lthough prevalent historical-culture systems of educa 
tion, by their insistence learning, in place of 
individual knowledge, render us liable to forget the fact, 
the ultimate realisation and judgment of actualities devolves 
ypon the individual, since the inherent impulses and 
xperience of no two human beings are identical in all 
respects, Lei Henry. 


f Camille Saint-Saens definitely removes into 


m general 


Obituary 


By the death of GreraLt) HAYWARD at the age of 
sixty-eight, which occurred at Kechill on New Year’s eve, 
there has passed a figure of great personal charm and wide | 
sympathies. The deceased was educated at Malvern, and 
afterwards proceeded to Clare College, Cambridge, where 
he made a close study of Church and choral music, as well 
as early musical history. Upon leaving the University he 
lectured extensively, and revealed an intimate knowledge 
of these subjects. In 1905 he was appointed to the musical 
statis of the S/andard, the Evening Standard, and the 
Daily Exp with Mr. Wakeling Dry and the late 
Mr. Lionel Bingham as his colleagues—a post that he held | 
intil 1915. Asa critic Mr. Hayward’s opinion was valuable 
for its soundness and deep sense of fair play. He was 
never known for the severity of his judgment —preferring | 
rather to deal leniently with the offender, and to point out | 
in kindly terms the error of his ways. His help and advice, | 
indeed, were ever at the disposal of the young musician. 
\fter his retirement from active musical life he devoted 
himself to his hobbies, botany and ornithology, and became 
a regular contributor to the provincial press. He will be 
missed by many, for his unfailing thought for others, his 
loyal friendship, and his fine courtesy. 


| 


Switzerland has lost her foremost composer—Hans 
Huser—who died on December 25. He was born on 
January 28, 1852, at Schonewerd (Canton Solothurn), and 
lived most of his life at Basle as music-master and conductor 
Huber had cultivated all forms of 
musical composition, from the simple song to the opera and 
great choral works with orchestral accompaniment, from the | 
asy pianoforte piece to the well laid out sonata for one | 
or more instruments, the concertoand the grand symphony. 
lie was a prolific writer, fanciful and vigorous, although 
some of his compositions have the character of improvisations. 
rhe Sonatas for pianoforte and string instruments belong to 
his best works. Their individual movements are not 
equally valuable, but the composer is always master of the 
form, which he fills with original matter, and beautiful 
nelodies, whose romantic character suggests Schumann’s 
influence and whose harmonies point towards Wagner and 
Liszt. 


of various societies. 


By the untimely death of JuriaAN CLirrorp at the age | 
forty-four music in England loses one of its noted 
personalities and a worker of the kind that we can ill spare. 
He had high ideals and practical gifts that peculiarly fitted | 
him for the work which occupied the greater part of his 
vareer. His name will long be associated with Harrogate, 
where for some fifteen years he was the head of musical 
iffairs, and as conductor of the Julian Clifford Orchestra at 
the Royal Hall (formerly the *‘ Kursaal’) gave the town a 
high musical standing. In 1919 he went on a similar 
mission to Hastings, where, at the time of his death, he had 
begun to exert a strong influence. As a naturally-gifted 
conductor, thorougly grounded in the school of experience, 


he seemed destined to take his place among the foremost in 





| the country. 








Julian Clifford was born in London, and 
educated at Tonbridge School. He studied music at 
Leipsic and the Royal College of Music. A brilliant pianist, 
he was able to sustain the ordeal of a recital with confidence 
\s a composer he showed decided talent. His Zzgh/s Out, 
written in memory of Ernest Farrar, was fittingly played on 
the occasion of his funeral at Hastings, on December 30. 

\t a late moment we hear with great regret of the death 
of FRANZ LigBICH, pianist, teacher, lecturer, and devotee 
of modern music Our early appreciation of Debussy—and 
of many other foreign composers—was due largely to his 
efforts. Concert-goers will remember the interesting recital 
lectures on modern music given by Mr. and Mrs, Liebich. 

We regret to record also the following deaths : 

WinvruHrop L. Rocers, founder of the music publishing 
firm of Winthrop Rogers, Ltd., which he developed from 
the London branch of Schirmer’s, of New York. He was 
assiduous in his support of modern British music, and 
published many works by Frank Bridge, John Ireland, 
Alec Rowley, Peter Warlock, Roger (juilter, and other 
contemporaries, 

Mrs. F. Wyart-SMiru, for many years a noted worker 
in musical journalism, well-known to the old order of critics 
such as Dr. Frost, Shedlock, Prout, Percy Betts, &c. She 
acted as music critic to the .l/usiva/ S/andard, under Crowdy, 
and was afterwards on the staff of the J/usica/ News until 
1906, She made excellent English translations of a number 
of French and German lyrics. 

FLORENCE ETLINGER, on January 7, founder of the 
operatic and dramatic school which bears her name. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The Director’s opening address was mainly concerned 
with the development of the opera class, which will this 
term rehearse J/adame Butterfly and Don Giovanni, 

Of special interest among the prizes periodically competed 
for, is a new exhibition for extemporising—the result 
of a bequest by the late Rev. F. G. Wesley. The 
Wesleys have long been famed for their talent in this most 
fascinating branch of the art, one which is not usually given 
the place in music study that it deserves, and it is to be 
hoped that this exhibition—probably the first of its kind 
—will be the forerunner of an increased interest in the 
subject. The exhibition will cover tuition fees, and will be 
open to organ or pianoforte students of the College, who 
will be expected to extemporise on given themes, and on 
themes of the Wesleys. It is hoped to hold the first 
competition in June or July. 


rFRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The Lent term was inaugurated on January II by an 
address to the students by Dr. C. W. Pearce, and the 
distribution of certificates and prizes, together with a 
performance of solo music by several students of the College. 
Sir Frederick Bridge, the chairman of the Board of the 
College, presided. 

Dr. Pearce said it had been decided that during the year 
the College would fittingly celebrate its Jubilee, an event 
which coincided with the centenary of the Royal Academy 
of Music. He traced the growth of the Institution from 
the then (1872) newly-formed association of Anglican 
Church Musicians, and stated that right from the beginning 
the College had been governed by men of the foremost rank 
in the musical profession, and that the eminent musicians 
who taught, lectured, and examined under its auspices 
accepted lower fees than their professional attainments 
deserved, or, indeed, realised outside the College. The 
College had not from its foundation received a single penny 
from the State by way of ‘grant.’ In illustration of the 
progress of the College, Dr. Pearce mentioned that in 1913 
the average number of students per term was 355, whilst 
last year it was 616, and the number of examination 
candidates in the same period had risen from 32,)81 
to 52,180. 

A very useful course of training included in the College 
curriculum, and one that should appeal especially to 
organists, choirmasters, and teachers in elementary schools, 
was that conducted by Mr. Stanley Roper. The scope of 
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the thirty lecture-lessons a year, of which the complete} natural notes, could not be used simultaneously by so 


course consists, is indicated by the following general 
headings: Aural Training, Class Sight-Singing, Class 
Voice-Culture, and Choir-conducting, and student-teachers 
are given opportunities for the practical application 
of their knowledge of these subjects. Here, then, is 
another example of that union of theory and practice which 
has been, and is, an essential feature of the College work. 

The following professors have recently been appointed to 
the teaching staff: Dr. G. Oldroyd, Dr. J. W. C. 
Hathaway, Madame M. Kosenberg, Miss M. [Dalvell, 
and Signor EF. Panagulli. 


As a result of the recent open competition, scholarships | 


have been awarded to Helen A. Horgan, Fred Maybank, 
Goldie Rosenway, Norman W. G. Tucker (pianoforte) ; 
Annie Cross, Ivy M. Joynson, Alexandrina M. Stringer 
(singing); Frank EF. I. Bilbe, Eric C. Coleridge, Leon 
Kitchenoff, Dorothy F. Sexton (violin) ; 
(viola) ; Alec Compinsky, Reginald F. J. 
Marinari, Maurice Zimbler (violoncello) ; 


Kilbey, Gastone 
George W. 


Batchelor (clarinet). Doris M. Clarke and Edith M. 
Coates were highly commended. The examiners were 
Sir Frederick Bridge, Dr. C. W. Pearce, and Dr. EF. F. 
Horner. 

THE MUSIC OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


On December 13 the members of the Musical Association 
listened to an interesting and exhaustive paper on ‘The 
Music of Ancient Egypt’ by Mr. Jeffrey Pulver. He said 
that when Greece was just beginning to show her first 
promise of later greatness the Twelfth Dynasty of Egyptian 
kings was ruling a country that enjoyed an astonishing 
musical culture. So far back as the Fourth and Fifth 
Dynasties we found evidences of musical activity which must 
have been preceded by a long era of development. The 
Egyptians had a perfect mania for leaving pictorial 
representations of everything they did and everything they 
used; to this circumstance we owed such proof of their 
musical skill as we possessed. There was no trace of a bow 
or bowed instrument, but pictures of nearly every species of 
stringed and plucked instrument, very many wind instruments, 
and a good deal of percussion were very plentiful. Loret 
said quite rightly, ‘There is scarcely a necropolis in which 
one does not meet with pictures of musical scenes.’ Some 


exaimples of the instruments themselves had been discovered | 


in the tombs, and were of considerable importance. 

All Egyptians, from the king downwards, enjoyed music 
in some form or other. The Pharaohs maintained orchestras, 
and so far back as 4,000-3,000 B.c. there were employed 
three superintendents of the royal singing. 
customs of the Tudor times that we self-complacently praise 
in our own history were already very much the same in 
ancient Egypt. The folk-song also was developed, and 
ulmost every class had its own peculiar working-songs. 
Many varied influences were brought to bear upon the art of 
the country, and some of the Egyptian instruments of music 
were of Asiatic origin, improved or altered in Fgypt. 


Dynasty extended through the Fifth and Sixth, and at this 
time we found many proofs of musical excellence. 


The | 
great period of Egyptian culture that began in the Fourth | again a capital feature. 


Winifred T. Stiles | 


cultured a people as the Egyptians. Moreover, wind and 
strings were so often employed together, that some system 
of tuning must have existed. We could not imagine so 
mathematically-minded a race, and one so scientific in all 
other respects, not knowing the principles of harmony. The 
nature of this harmony, whatever it was, need not detract 
from our admiration of the country’s art. The fact that 
some sort of harmony, according to rule, was practised is 
sufficient cause to accept the music of ancient Egypt a 
an art, 

We must look for the Egyptian scale in the music of 
Greece. The Greeks were taught many things by refugees 
from Egypt. The poets and musicians of Greece visited 
Egypt for purposes of improvement. Moreover, in later 
times, large colonies of Greeks were settled in Egypt, 
members of which were continually returning to their native 
land. Should we be far wrong then if we supposed that the 
scale based on the usual tetrachords was originated on the 
banks of the Nile? The double pipe, discovered in 1890 by 
Flinders Petrie in the tomb of the Lady Maket (c. 1100 B.c.), 
now in the National Museum at Berlin, gave the notes of one 
pipe as E flat, G (slightly flat), A flat, and B flat (slightly 


| flat), and those of the other as E flat, F, G, and A flat. 


This latter was a tetrachord such as we knew to-day as 
the basis of our major scale. 

The lecturer then described the various instruments, 
and finally arrived at the conclusion that Egypt in the most 
ancient times enjoyed a high musical culture, that there 
were grounds for supposing that music was used for every 
occasion much as it was to-day, and that since the nation 
was so intellectual, it could not have produced music for so 
long a time without developing some method and system. 
Everything pointed to the present-day system of European 
music having originated in the land of the Pharaohs five to 


| six thousand years ago. 


THE 


Outstan‘ling articles in the current 


(QUARTERLIES 


Vusic and Letters are 


Prof. Tovey’s description of the Emmanuel Moor Piano- 
forte, Cecil Gray’s discriminating study of Schonberg, 
and the Editor’s discussion of ‘Tune.’ There is a 


further instalment of ‘ Song-Translations,’ and other features 


of an excellent number are articles by Ernest Walker 
(‘The Songs of Schumann and Brahms’), A. P. Graves 
| (‘Songeraft’), and some attractive reviews of books. 


In fact, the} 


It was a pity that so intellectual a people as the Egyptians | 


should not have left some sort of musical notation. Since 
no written music of any kind had been found, it must be 
assumed that there was none. Greece without doubt 
borrowed her musical system from Egypt 
no other country frequented by Greeks of these early days 
that could have imparted “the knowledge—and with it the 
tetrachord system came to Europe. Through them we 
might look upon the Egypt of the Eighteenth Dynasty in 
particular as one of the chief sources of our European 
civilisation. 

As regarded the harmonic system, we must accept the fact 
that nothing was known of it at all, and that what we could 


indeed there was | 


learn from a consideration of the instruments was all that we | 


were likely to know on the matter. It was obvious that a 
flute with finger-holes to produce sound would help us con- 
siderably in deciding the nature of the scale used. Some 
sort of system must have obtained, otherwise we could not 
reconcile the fact that so many flutes played ensemble. 


Dr. Grattan Flood’s paper on ‘Irish Ancestry of Garland, 
Dowland, Campion, and Purcell’ sets us wondering how 
many composers the writer will leave to the credit of poor 
old England by the time he has finished his researches. 


7he Organ isa strong number, with articles by Lieut.-Col. 
George Dixon (‘ The Tonal Structure of the Organ’), Ernest 
Adcock (* The Organs of Lubeck,’ with two fine plates), 
the Rev. Andrew Freeman (‘The Organs of St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook ’), Eaglefield Hull (‘Joseph Bonnet: the Artist’), 
a half-dozen other varied papers. [Illustrations are 
Dr. Hull’s article, by the by, is 
surely too eulogistic. As a composer Bonnet is by no 
means considerable. He is an excellent performer, but we 
fancy Dr. Hull is rash in writing: *I have never known 
such absolute perfection as Bonnet’s playing. During the 
scores of recitals which I have heard him give in various 
I have never heard a wrong stop or a wrong 
On the only occasion of our hearing 
Bonnet we were aware of a fair number. There never was 
and never will be, world without end, a performer so 
inhumanly perfect as to deserve Dr. Hull’s encomium. 
And a good thing too. The occasional slip is the touch of 
nature that makes us all akin. 


and 


countries, 
note.’ What, never ? 


A lecture and demonstration of the ‘ Techniquer * was given 
at the London Academy of Music, on January 5, by Mr. R. J. 
Pitcher. The chair was taken by Mr. R. H. Walthew, 
who spoke highly of the invention. An interested audience 
evinced great pleasure at the pianoforte items which 
followed the lecture, Mr. Pitcher and Miss F. J. Fitch 
performing the first movement of Tchaikovsky’s Concerto 


Several wind instruments, each with a different series of | ™ B flat minor (two pianofortes). 
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Music in the Provinces 
BASINGSTOKE.—The Victory Choir gave Stanford’s 7% 
Voyage of Macldune on December 15, under Mr. Duncan 
Hume, with accompaniment supplied on the pianoforte by 
Miss Grace Smith. Pebikov’s female-voice 4 Song 
was among the miscellaneous items, 


ume 


BIRMINGHAM.—One of the most interesting events of the 
year was the concert of the Midland Institute on December 12, 
for it brought the second performance in England of Sibelius’s 


fifth Symphony—a work with a future. Mr. Bantock 
conducted, and the students played well. The same 
programme introduced a 77ragic 7’ by Mr. W. J. Fenney. 


7utte was produced again at the Kepertory 
Theatre on December 17, to general delight. Mr. Appleby 
Matthews conducted. ——Christmas was of course celebrated 
by sundry 1/ performances. The City Orchestra 
visited Saltley on January 8, and drew a large audience 
with a popular programme. The first year’s work of this 
organization having occurred in a peculiarly unfortunate 
period, has resulted in a heavy call on the guarantors.—— 
The Philharmonic Quartet played Haydn, Tchaikovsky, 

at the Grand Theatre on January 8. 


( fan 


and Beethoven 
Ireland’s A minor Violin Sonata was played by Mr. Paul 
Beard and Mr. Michael Mullinar on January 12, and songs, 


French, Russian, and British, were sung by Mr. Leslie 
Bennett 

JOURNEMOUTH,—S, H. Braithwaite’s Ay the Hot La 
and NV » Eastern Ba were given for the first time at 


the Symphony Concert on December 15. The interest of 
these concerts has been kept alive recently by Dr. Cyril 
Rootham’s A/r7a Suite, Stravinsky’s 2’ Orseau de Feu 
Suite, Dr. H. Holloway’s second Symphony in D minor, 
Reyer’s Sigurd Overture, Chabrier’s Esfara, 


| fees Ceol No. 2, by Molyneux Palmer, and Mr. Hubert 


Rooney conducted Mozart’s Zine kleine Nachimusik.——The 
‘Mater’ Concert on January I provided orchestral music of 
Wallace, Beethoven, and Cowen (the Zanguage of Flower 
Suite) and miscellaneous items. ——At the Royal Dublin 
Society, on January 9, Signor Isposito conducted a Bach 
D minor Concerto, the / /e/es/tedex) Waltzes of Brahms, tw 


| Norwegian Melodies by Grieg, and (in memory of Saint 


Borodin’s | 


B minor Symphony, Mackenzie’s 7we//th Night Overture, 
and Mr. Edgar Bainton’s Concerto Fantasia, with the 
composer as pianist. Mr. Paul Kerby has come to the fore 
with his l ( , conducted by himself at the 
Symphony concerts, and his Overture to Ay vou Like t 
played at the Ben Greet production. 

BRADFORD.—Mr. Julius Harrison conducted the Bradford | 
Permanent Orchestra on December 17, in Beethoven’s 
filth Symphony, the Sveg/r7ed Ja) and the Auwy Ala 
Overture. Mr. Arnold Trowell was solo violoncellist, and 


Miss Violet Allen sang excellently. Phe advance booking 
gives excellent for the British National Opera 
Company’s fortnight at the Alhambra from February ©. 
Arrangements are being made for choral assistance by local 


prospec ts 


societies. Bingley Orchestral Society gave Haydn’s| 
Surp Symphony on December 14, under Mr. A. J. 
Coates 

Brisro..—Messrs. Duck, Son, & Pinker have under 


taken the formation of a new Bristol Symphony Orchestra, | 
und promise a series of concerts at Colston Hall under the 


direction of Mr. Maurice Alexander and guest-conductors. 


CHATHAM.—A new chamber music party, to be known 
as the Gillingham String Quartet has been formed for the 
benefit of the truly musical in the Medway district. Its 
members are Miss Elsie Dudding and Mr. J. S. Koberts 
(violins), Mr. Bernard P. Dudding (viola), and Mr. Francis 
Hill (violoncello). In works for pianoforte and strings they 


will be joined by Mr. W. Petchey. The first concert was 
arranged for January 3!. 

Cotwyn Bay.—The /ufiter Symphony was played by | 
the Amateur Orchestral Society under Miss Meier, on 


December 14. 
DuBLIN.—Mr. Hans Wessely and Miss Lord gave an 
exacting programme of. violin and pianoforte music at the | 


Royal Dublin Society on December 12. They played the | 


Dohnanyi and Pizzetti Sonatas, Handel’s in E, and a} 
group of smaller pieces.——Miss Geraldine Sullivan, on | 
December 14, played Chopin’s Preludes, adding literary 
interpretations. ——A recital was given by Miss Rhoda 





Coghill (pianoforte) and Miss Jessica Gordon (violin) at the 


\bbey Theatre on December 16,——At the concert of the | the third of the orchestral Nocturnes. 


Dublin Amateur Orchestral Players, on December 19, Mr. | 
Patrick Delaney conducted the first performance of a Suite, 


|} Saturday night concerts : 


Saéns) the Jé/ude du Déluge.——The Andante from 
Beethoven’s fifth Symphony, the ‘1812’ Overture, and 
songs given by Miss Louise Trenton and Mr, Harold 
Williams, were the features of the ‘ Mater’ Concert on 
January 15. 

EpinbukGu.—The Paterson Orchestral Concert, on 


December 19, provided a splendid performance of Elgar's 
second Symphony by the Scottish Orchestra under Sir 
(then Mr.) Landon Ronald. ‘The rest of the programme 
was chiefly from 4 V//dsz Nights Dream music. The 
following week Georg Schumann’s 07 aD 
and Havergal Brian’s tone-poem, /” J/:mortam, were heard 
for the first time, and M. Pouishnov played the Rachmanino\ 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, Op. t8.——Choral music 
of importance has been limited to performances of 7/ 


litte Le wa 


VWesstah.——Miss Dorothy Silk sang old English songs 
and Brahms at I'reemasons’ Hall on December 20, and 
Prof. Tovey played Schumann and Chopin. Mr. A. M. 


Henderson, organist of G'!asgow University, lectured on 
French musical art from the 16th to the 20th century at the 
Y.M.C.A. Hall on December 23. In giving illustrations, 
old and modern, was assisted by Mrs. Henderson 
(vocalist).——-Lamond played Chopin at Usher Hall on 
January | 2. At Musselburgh, on January 12, a programme 
of ancient carols was given at the Church of Our Lady of 


he 


Loretto and St. Michael. There were nine carols (says 
The Scotsman), collected by the Rev. Dom Gregory Ould 
from ancient manuscripts at Cambridge and the British 


Museum, and on the Continent. He had edited the text 
and melody of the 4uge/us ad lirginem from the Arundel 
manuscript in the British Museum—this being the Azge/s 
referred to in Chaucer’s Cunterhury Jal Members of 
the Bach Society listened to a Bach recital by Mr. Harold 
Samuel on January 13.—-——On January 16, at a Patersor 
Concert, Mr. Julius Harrison introduced three movements 
from 7he 7’ Holst—namely, Jews, A/ars, and 
Jupi The same programme included Liszt’s Les 7’ 
and Chabrier’s S/i 


an of 
ade 
h Rhapsody. 
GAINSBOROUGH.—The Musical Society gave its annual 
concert in the Town Hall on December 16. The choir, 
under Mr. Alan Stephenson, sang madrigals and modern 
works ; the orchestra played Suites by Purcell and Frank 
Bridge ; the Shefiield String Quartet assisted the Hon. Mrs. 
Sandars and Miss Isobel Watts in the Bach D minor double 
Violin Concerto ; and Miss Dorothy Howell gave pianoforte 


solos. Such a programme is recorded with pleasure. 


GLAscow.-—-Since December 17 the Scottish Orchestra 
has played the following works at St. Andrew’s Hall 
Landon Ronald’s Garden of Allah, 


Schubert’s (finished Symphony, Berlioz’s Carnaza 
Romain, Pan t the Bocks-Fii by Itja Satz (a 
modern Russian), /a/fr’s midi dun Faune, the Nex 
IVorld Symphony, and Humperdinck’s AHiivse/ und Cret: 
Overture—all these under Sir [Landon Ronald. On 
December 20 the same orchestra and conductor gave 
Elgar’s second Symphony and Strauss’s Don Juan, César 
Franck’s Symphony (on January 7) was conducted by 
Mr. Julius Harrison—also 77// Eulenspicg Among the 


| soloists Mr. Tertis stood out with his playing of Dale’: 


Romance and Finale for viola and orchestra. —— On 
December I) the Glasgow Bach Choir gave a programme 
of exceptional quality at St. Mary’s Cathedral under Mr. 
A. M. Henderson, It included the Cantatas 7% Lord és a 
Sun and Shield and Thou Guide of Jsrael, Purcell’s 
Ze Deum in D, and some a cappella church music. ——At 
the St. Andrew’s Hall popular concert of January 14, 
Mr. Harrison introduced to Glasgow Debussy’s S7rcv 

That part of th 
orchestration which is written for female-voice choir was 
entrusted to forty singers of the Glasgow Choral Union 
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Elgar’s first [Vand of Youth Suite was also in the programme. 
——The New Il or/d Symphony was played by the Amateur 
Orchestral Society on December 21. 

HUDDERSFIELD). —Mr. Harold Hallas gave a recital of 
British songs on January 16, accompanied by Mr. James 
Stott. The programme was taken chiefly from Tudor and 
modern music. Miss Jane Marcus assisted in carols by 
Holst for voice and violin, 

LEEDS.—Bach’s Christmas Oratorio was sung by the 
New Choral Society to a large audience at the Town Hall 
on December 14, Mr. Matthias Turton conducting. Mr. 
Hartley did valuable work at the organ. This Society, 
which gives a Bach performance annually, has been dubbed 
the ‘local Bach Choir.——For the Christmas season the 
Philharmonic Society and the Parish Church Choir gave 
their attention to 7he A/essiah.——* Popular’ concerts at 
Belgrave Hall justify their title by results. At one of them, 
on January 7, Miss Minnie Tomchinsky (violinist) made her 
first appearance at Leeds, and played creditably.——A 
‘Brahms Festival’ of chamber music is to be held at the 
University on March 3 and 4, the artists being the Catterall 
Quartet and two other string players, and Mr. Charles 
Draper (clarinct).——At the Saturday Orchestral Concert of 
January 14 Mr. Goossens introduced to Leeds Stravinsky’s 
L Oiseau de Feu, and a Symphony O/d England by a Town 
Councillor, Mr. Harding Churton, was given for the 
second time. 

LIvERPOOL.—M. Ansermet conducted the orchestral 
music at the Philharmonic Society’s concert on December 13. 
Chis included Schumann’s fourth Symphony, Stravinsky’s 
Ireland’s Forgotten Rite, and Debussy’s 


L’VUtseau de Feu, 


Fete Dr. A. W. Pollitt conducted the choir in Blest Pais 
Sirens. ——The Liverpool We!sh Choral Union occupied 
itself with Zhe Messiah on December 17.——Three move- 
ments (Vas Saturn, and /ufiter) from Holst’s 7%: 
Planets were played under Sir Henry Wood at the 
Philharmonic concert of January 10. The choir, under 
Dr. A. W. Pollitt, sang Cornelius’s O Death, thou art 


the tranquil night, 
MALVEKN.—At the Priory Church on December 18, the 


Oratorio Choir sang Bach’s God's “ime is the / and 
Holst’s 7wo Psalms, 

MANCHESTER.—The Hallé programme of December 15 
had Delius’s Arige Fazr and Ravel’s Za Va/se instead of a 


M. Toscha Seidel played the Brahms Violin 


Symphony ; 


Concerto; and the smaller orchestral works were Bach’s 
I’ major Toccata, the Londonderry Air, and Albeniz’s 
Catalonia. ——The next concert was a J/essiah performance 
with Miss Esta d’Argo, Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. Sydney 
Coltham, and Mr. Norman Allin as_ soloists.——On 
January 12 Brahms’s first Symphony was heard, with Mozart’s 
Vaete Flute Overture, and Berlioz’s Carnava/ Romain. 
Miss Désirée Ellinger sang Debussy and Mozczart, and 


Mr. Arthur Catterall played the D minor Vioiin Concerto | 


ff the conductor, Mr. Hamilton Harty. The Yorkshire 
/ost points out the curious juxtaposition of Brahms at his 
strongest, and singing by the Principal Girl in the 
Leeds Pantomime.——On January 14 lighter fare was 
provided with Carmen, Madame Kirkby Lunn taking the 


solo 


name part.——7%e A/essiah also came into the Brand Lane 
series on December 17. The next of these concerts, on 
January 7, was operatic. Cavalleria Rusticana went 
splendidly under Sir Henry Wood, with Miss Buckman, 
Mr @Otly, and Mr. Lewys James as_ soloists.— 

Manchester looked forward eagerly to the visit of 


Dr. Strauss, which occurred too late for comment here. 
NEWCASTLE.—Glazounov’s sixth Symphony was played 
by the Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Hamilton Harty on 
December 13. The soloist of the concert was Miss Isolde 
Menges, who played the Beethoven Violin Concerto. ——On 
the following evening Armstrong College Choral Society 
gave its thirty-fifth concert. Dr. W. G. Whittaker 
conducted the choir in Bainton’s Szszse/ at Sea, and choruses 


from Déoclesian.——The Bach Choir’s Christmastide 
programme on December 17 consisted of carols by Herbert 
Howells, Walford Davies, Bax, and Holst, and carol 
arrangements by Vaughan Williams. The programme 


concluded with a Bach eight-part Motet. Dr. 
conducted,——Mr. Arthur Bliss gave a lecture on ‘ Modern 
E 


Music’ for the British Music Society on January 14, assisted 
by Mr. Tom Purvis (vocalist), Miss Annie Eckford (piano 
forte), and a string orchestra. 

Newrort.—The last of the subscription concerts at 
Centrai Hall was a joint recital by Miss Dorothea Vincent 
—whose pianoforte solos included Ireland’s 7he /s/and 
Sfell—Miss Vera Horton, and Mr. Frank Mullings, who 
sang a selection of Prof. Bantock’s songs, accompanied by 
the composer. 

Rivon.—Brahms’s Aege‘em was sung in the Cathedral on 
December 14 under Mr. C. H. Moody in the presence of a 
Dr. H. G. Ley was at the organ. 


ROTHERHAM.—The concert given on January by 
Miss Pansy Moore with the assistance of the Sheffield String 
(Juartet had a programme that we would quote in full, did 
space permit. Miss Moore sang a Bach Cantata, a dozen 
British songs of the Parry-Quilter-Vaughan Williams period, 
Schubert (four), Purcell, the big Cog d Or Aria, and A’7/orna 
The chamber music included a _ Dittersdor 

flat and Beethoven’s F minor, Op. 95. 


SHEFFIELD.—J. R. Heath’s three A/acedoni 
for violin and pianoforte were played by Miss Winifred 
Williams and Miss Frances Mercer at a ‘Five o'clock’ 
concert in December. The same programme included a 
series of Schubert waltzes for four There 
distinguished quality in the performance of 7he Atngdom 
given by the Amateur Musical Society under Dr, Staton on 
December 20. The parts were sung by Miss Ida 
Cooper, Miss Doris Manuellé, Mr. Henry Askew, and Mr. 
John Buckley.——The Wath and District Choral Society 
gave Aci ’ under Mr. George M. Coates on 
December 10. 


large congregation. 
1 


Vinettor. 
(Quartet in | 


wm Sketch 


voices, was 


solo 


wid Cralalea 


Gerontius was given by the 
Dr. T. Keighley introduced 


STockPort.— Zhe Dream of 
Vocal Union on December 19. 
the performance with a short address on the words and 
music. The principals were Miss lHlelen Anderton, 
Mr. John Adams, and Mr. Joseph Farrington. 

TREGARON (Cardigan).—Mozart’s twelfth Mass was 
given by the local choir and orchestra on January 4, Mr. 
Lewis J. Evans conducting. 

WoKING.—A Symphony Concert given at the 
County Secondary School on December 17. Mr. Patrick 
White conducted the W#//iam Tv// Overture, Tchaikovsky’s 


was 


Pathetic, and Finlandia—an ambitious programme for 
amateurs, but not beyond the powers of Woking. The 
choir gave Hiawatha’s NWedding-Frast under Mr. H. Scott 
Baker, Mr. Charles Titheradge being tenor soloist. An 
excellent concert, and a credit to the town—or suburb. 
York.—A concert of exceptional interest was given by 
the Musical Society on December 13. Under Mr, Il. A. 


Bennett, assistant-organist of the Minster, the choir gave 
Sing ve to the Lord, Parry’s Aly Soul, th x ¢ y, the 
Hampshire folk-song / sowed the ts of lowe, as arranged 
by Holst, and Balfour Gardiner’s S77 Ayg/am Madame 
Agnes Nicholls brought an excellent programme of songs, 
and solos wert given by Miss Gladys Clark (violin) and 
included = Tartini’s 


ount 


Miss Dorothy Howell (pianoforte) 
G minor Sonata and Bach’s Italian Concerto.——A 
programme of Tudor music was heard on January 14, as 


illustration to a lecture given by Dr. R. R. Terry for the 
British Music Society. String quartet music was played, 
and a choir under Mr. H. A. Bennett sang Robert Parsons’s 
Ave Maria and settings of Lumen ad revelationem gentium 
by Byrd and Palestrina. 

Sterndale Bennett’s 7he A/ay Qucen was performed 
recently at the Conservatorium Hall, Sydney, in the form 
of an operetta, with added numbers from Lane Wilson’s 
Old English Melodies and his song-cycle, /lora’s Holtday. 
The result seemsto have been highly effective. Mr. Roland 
Foster conducted, and Mr. Frederick Ward produced. 

At St. John’s, St. on December 14, 
Parry’s Joh was well sung by the choir. The soloists were 
Messrs. Albert Crouch, Slater, and D. Barker. The 


Leonards-on-Sea, 


R. 


| accompaniments were provided by a small amateur orchestra 


Whittaker | 
' conducted 


and the organ (Dr. W. H. Speer). Mr. Leonard O’Connor 
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In the last r f symphony concerts which he con 
lucted prior to embarking for his United States tour, 
Mengelberg saw fit to impress e more upon us that 
vreat deal of Mahler’s fame is due to his untiring advocacy. 
\ Mahler symphony figured as chief item im no less than 
four of tl even orchestral concerts. The concert of 
January 16 ynsisted f Beethoven’s first and nintl 
Symphonies, the latter with Mesdames Di Moorlag and 
Reidel and MM. Urlus and Denys as soloists. The sudden 
leath of Saint-Saens necessitated a change in the original 
scheme of the concert at the end of December, which was recast 

a Saint-Saens commemorative programme comprising the 
Prelude to / tl symphonic poems / u 
SP Omp ind ) , the A minor Violoncello 
Concerto, admirably played by M. Marix Loevensohn, and 
he magnificent third Symphony 

On January 5 a first performance of Kurt Atterberg’s 
fourth Symphony furnished with an introduction to 
a composer—fr Swede responsible for at least two 
novements (tl rst and s nd) which can be classed as 
indubitable masterpieces. W ertainly ought to keep an 

e on his futur works. 

During the concert on January 8 a fortuitous incident was 


he 


nt treat. The concert opened with 
yf Weber's O Overture, after 


new Violin Concerto, 


of 


i plendid perfor ince 


> caus a magnihnc 


) introduced hi 


which M. Zimmerman: 
1 work which gave evidence of his being endowed with very 
respectable qualities as acomposer. The final piece (Strauss’s 
Held wt) had progressed to somewhere about the battle- 
scene, when a failure o e electric light seemed to announce 
yn end to the pr lings ut M. Loevensohn rose to 
he occasion, and gave us a selection of Bach’s Suites for 
ioloncello solo rt ff in the Egyptian darkness was 
ascinati i. 
Of chamber sic concert ention has to be made of ar 
ing programme by t \msterdam String (Juartet, when 
the players were heard in Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. 
Highly commendable work has also en done by the Hague 
String (Quartet and the Groningen String ()uartet. At the 
econd * Anbrucl ncert we heard a heretofore unknown 


Philippe Jarnach, 





‘Juintet by which proved a_ valuable 
uddition to that branch of musical literature. neert of 
he trio combination, Kwant-Torngren-W (song, 
flute, and pianoforte), brought much interesting and rarely 





heard old music. 

The three-hundredt of J. P. Sweelinck’s 
leath has, regrettably, been celebrated onlyin a very meagre 
post f m at that (he died October 16, 1621), 
yrogramme having been allotted to his 
the Schola under 
however, 


inniversary 


way, and much 
yot more than half a1 
lo the credit of 
M. Hubert Cuypers, a flawless presentation n 


works. Cantorum, 





Le recorded 

On the evening of the same day, January 8, little Erna 
ccompany Mengelberg on his 
American tour, drew an Well-earned 
reaped by the violoncellist, M. Jolkvan Ijdo, who, 
Willem Andriessen, played Sonatas by 
ind Grieg. Soloist recitals did not, for the 
najor part, contain much beyond the usual répertoire works. 
\ laudable exception, however, was made by Mr. Howard- 
who, proving himself in splendid form, 
minor by John 


Rubinstein, who will 


enormous audience. 
success Was 
n association with M 


Brahms, Hluré, 


Jones, besides 
gratihed us with the Pianoforte Sonata in | 
Ireland, a work which gained universal praise at Amsterdam. 


In addition, he played two interesting new pieces by Moeran 





und Delius. Madame Berthe Seroen and the pianist, 
M. Evert Cornelis, always embellish their programmes with 
items of interest. This time their choice had fallen on 
works by Pizzetti and Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 

By way of completeness mention may be made of the 
song recitals given by the French tenor, M. Gabriel 

amlys, and Madame Minnie de Jonge, on which latter 
ecasion M. Francis and Madame Cornelia Koene played 


Brahms’s Violin Sonata in G and a Potme by Chausson. 
The pianists, M. Dirk Schafer and M. Ary Belinfante, 
confined themselves in their recitals solely to the interpre 
tation of Their 
known to necessitate entering into particu 


classical works. qualities are too well 





ars. 


W. TTARMANS., 


rIMES 


GERMANY 
OVERA 


Ther when a German music-loving family 
belonging to the upper middle classes considered it nothing 
short of a work of necessity to see every new opera that was 
brought to nothing of every old one that was 
revived, and to hear each artist of the 
town. Thus a German family paid a dozen visits to the 
theatre or concert hall where an English family of the same 
tatus would pay, perhaps, but one. Jean Paul has said 
that ‘ Art not ind the bread, but the wine of life. 
So far as the art of music ts concerned, his countrymen 
practically disagreed with him. To them music was quite 
us necessary as their bread, almost as much so as their beer. 
Things have changed since the recent political upheaval. 
The beer has become thin, for John Barleycorn is required 
for foodstulf, and cultured German families not now 
the attend many concerts and 
theatre performances. And yet the theatres are crowded. 
the audiences being largely composed of Schieber and 
Kriegsgewinnier. In all of this, far-seeing people observe 
signs of decadenc Church choirs are disappearing ; 
the military orchestras, with their excellent plaving and 
programmes, have disappeared; cinema performances are 


was a time 


out, say 


note who visited 


Is indeed 


do 


wherewithal to 


posses 
POssess 


successfully challenging the legitimate _ stage. Yet 
powerful factors are at work to stem the impending 
decay. It is a proud thought that the German 
opera houses, in this hour of Germany’s deepest 
humiliation, are proving what the world owes to 


r 
German art. Munich, the rallying point of thousands of 
foreigners, with her Kesidenztheater for the performance of 
Morart and Strauss and the Prinzregententheater for Gluck, 
Wagner, and Pfitzner, has lately produced operas whose 
presentation bordered on perfection. The scheme of 
performing all the great German operas from Gluck down to 
Strauss and Schreker taxed the resources of these theatres 
to the utmost. It is impossible to be in festive mood day 
by day. The custom of employing local singers had on two 
ccasions to be broken through, and owing to the illness of a 
leading tenor and the inability to obtain a substitute, two 
important weiss—lIlugo Wolf’s ¢ <tdor and Ilans 
Pfitzner’s 4 /invich—had to be suspended. 

The subject of Don ‘)uixote has frequently attracted the 
attention of Kienzl’s Len COuivote, first 
performed November t8, 1898, at the Royal Opera House, 
Berlin, did not achieve the of former opera 
‘Der Evangelimann.” The composer did not possess the 
creative power to infuse life into the and his 
imaginative flight fell short of realisation. The figure of 
Kienzl’s Don (Juixote on the stage is for us an impossibility. 

It was a bold undertaking when Anton Beer-Walbrunn 
Georg Fuchs, of 


com posers. 


success his 


story, 


produced another operatic Dow QOuivole. 
Munich, the author of the text-book, a pcet and a 
humorist, has mastered the subject most successfully. 
Unlike Kienzl, whose hero, restored to his senses, falls down 
dead when he learns that he had been a laughing-stock (an 
ending quite in style with the old opera), Fuchs’s Don 
Quixote, through the instrumentality of his adored Dulcinea, 
restrains his ardour for knightly deeds, and returns to a 
peaceful life. Interwoven in the plot is a love episode 
giving the necessary lyrical contrast. Altogether Fuchs has 
written one of the best operatic books that have appeared 
for years past. Beer-Walbrunn’s music is influenced by 
Wagner, but he remains in touch with the classic-romantic 
opera of the pre-Wagner time. He makes use of the 
Lietmotiv but sparingly, and only when it is necessary. 
3eer possesses a rich melodious vein, and he has succeeded 
in finding expression for the hero’s mixture of madness and 
chivalry, of ridicule and tragic earnestness, thus creating a 
character who demands our sympathy, and provoking not 
laughter but asmile. He has in a beautiful /77a/e focussed 
the mood pervading the entire opera. The comic element 
disappears, and we witness the tragedy of a human life. 
Thus by the aid of music, is the masterpiece of Cervantes 
made to acquire a new significance. The new opera has 
proved that Beer-Walbrunn is one of the most gifted of 
living musicians. , 

The Berlin winter season has up till now been: rich in 
concerts and musical entertainments, an ebullient presentaticn 
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of local and other players and singers of allsorts. Everyone 
wished to be seen and to be heard. In this tumult of 
programmes the host of pianists—that seems to be increasing 
from year to year—was prominent, many of the newcomers 


possessing a respectable degree of ability and ambition. 
Some, however, ought to continue their studies until they are 
ripe for public utterance. ‘The love for Eastern music has 
leveloped into a vogue in certain Berlin circles, although an 
‘sthetic demand does not seem to emerge. The advantages 
and disadvantages of Kussian music are apparent when one 
is obliged to listen to a lengthy programme as submitted by 
Sergei Kussewitzky, an exquisite solo contra-bassist, who 
drew from his uncouth instrument sweet cantilenas. 
and colour are prevalent in Russian music, but depth is 
Russian literature is so well-known in Germany 
Glinka, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
present 





l’assion 


wanting. 
that the 
Glazounov, and Liadov are inopportune at the 


compositions of 


time Kussewitzky’s second concert, however, brought 
’ t ch by Moussorgsky, 





new matter: Uwe mutt su nt ch 
living music of a glowing temperament ; three fragments 
from /etrou a, by Stravinsky, that musical pioneer Aa? 
veellence, a grotesque work, inspiring and invigorating and 
brimful of passion, mirroring the genius of a great people ; 


’ 


finally, Scriabin’s /%éme de 7’ extase (Op. 64), music of a man 
who envisages warfare against 2 remorseless fate. 
Moussorgsky has in a way obtained citiven right in 


Germany, for two of his pianoforte compositions have 
recently been admitted into the Peters Edition, viz., 7 
Alaviersticke (* Kinderscherz,’ * Intermezzo’), and 7adleaza 
Lun vfosition, a series of ten pieces each bearing the 
name of a picture, the inspiration of which the composer 
received from an exhibition of water-colours and drawings 
by the architect, Ilartmann. 

In German concert programmes the name of Walter 
Niemann occurs more and more frequently. When a 
composer devotes his whole energy to the cultivation of one 





instrument we may be sure that the result cannot but be 


satisfactory. By birth, nature, and character a North 
German, by education and choice a Khinelander, Niemann 
imparts to his compositions the St/mmung of the 


Northerner along with the colour and sound of the 
Southerner. [n his Aomantic Sonata (Op. 09) (Leipsic, 
Kahnt) we find the reflexes of his tours in the Black Forest, 
the Taurus and the Harz Mountains. We think of 
Wiesbaden and the Rhine. It is a bunch of fairy-tales told 
by Grimm, a set of pictures drawn by Kate Greenaway. In 
the « Sonata (Op. 75) the composer strikes a serious 
note, something heroic, reminiscent at once of Ilebbel, 
Storm, I’renssen, of the greyish-green German ocean of 
Ossian and Strindberg. There is plenty of colour, attaining 
even to brilliancy, but the background is sombre. Niemann 
is one of the most gifted of living composers for the 
pianoforte, an artist who takes rank with Debussy, Ravel, 
Scott, Scriabin, and Albeniz. 

At Munich a sch »ol of composers is growing up with the 
motto: “Away with the big orchestra and the restricted 
academic spirit ! Return to chamber music!’ and ir 
accordance with this slogan Prof. von Waltershausen 
produced at Bochum two movements from Alfred Reuss’s 
Sommeridylle for small orchestra, Weismann’s Piaroforte 
Concerto in D flat major (with Thérése Pott at the piano- 
forte), and Braunfels’s Serenade for small orchestra, At 
another concert H. Scherchen explained the problems of the 
young-Berlin-music and had his String Quartet (Op. 1!) 
played by the Leipsic Schachtebeck Quartet. It is a work 
showing the striving ofa serious musician to move in a free 
medium. The cosmopolitan spirit of Bochum was demon 
strated by a concert dedicated to the Vienna school (Wellesz, 
Schinberg, and A. v. Weber), and by a modern Russian 
French concert. These and other concerts conducted by 
Schulz-Dornburg gave lovers of music a! Bochum an 
opportunity for becoming acquainted with some aspects of 
modern music, without neglecting the great masters—Bach 
(St. Matthew Passion), Beethoven (ninth Symphony), and 
Bruckner (Mass in F minor), the latter under the baton of 
Arno Schiitze. 

The musical re-birth of Germany must come from within, 
not from without, and where the programmes root in the 
soil—as, for example, the concerts of the Deutsche 


Musikerabende, organized in 1912 by Musikdirektor Ernst 
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Wollong, of Rudolstadt a regeneration inay e expected. 
\ little town like Rudolstadt is of course restricted to 
chamber music, and the danger of running in a groove must 
be avoided These concerts represent a good deal of the 
musical development in Germany. Wollong does not love 
the mixed programme. He prefers the principle of unity 
and abhors the lionising system of soloists. First the art 
work, then the performer. His concert programmes dealt 
with: The Bach family—A chamber concert at the court of 
iSth 


Frederick the Great—Song and dance during the 


century—Gothe’s female characters —-Faust music German 


shildren songs A little comedy with music of old masters 

Melodrama. In addition there were Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumar and Brahms 
evenings, as well as Church concerts of a similar character. 
Finally Wolleng organized a grand historic music festival 
lasting four days. The first concert, which took place in 











the rococo hall of the beautiful castle of Fleidecksburg, was 
dedicated mainly to compositions by Philipp Heinrich 
Erlebach, court cor ‘uctor at Rudolst idt at the end of the 
17th century. The other concerts bore the uniform title 
‘Deutsche Hausmusik aus vier Jahrhunderten,’ and the 
final concert crowned the festival with an_ excellent 
performance of Handel’s Saz/ edited by Chrysander. 

Sau/ was also performed in the Kreuzkirche at Dresden 


by the Bach Society and the Handel (Orchestral) Society, 
when it made a profound impression. By certain abridgments 
the sacred drama has been mace more condensed, and its 
Handel’s suggestive music, 
supported in the powerful choruses by a wealth of instru- 
mental accompaniment, appealed the more to listeners 
as it was reminiscent of recent national events. 
F. ERCKMANN,. 





impressiveness deepened. 


NEW YORK 


Di , not heard here since 1017, has burst on 
New York again in all its glory, thrilling all to the point of 
intoxication, sweeping ‘out of memory the futilities of so 
many of the modernists, and filling its hearers with an 
indescribable sense of satisfaction— while incidentally selling 
the Metropolitan out to the doors at every performance. 
Mr. Bodanzky’s interpretation of the score was very well 
It was intensely dramatic, and full of life and 


done. t 
vigour, yet the reading of the drama was _ poctically 
conceived. In her interpretation of the role of Briinnhilde, 


Madame Matzenauer was vocally sumptuous, revealing fine 


artistry and familiarity with the score. Interest, however, 
appeared more centred in the Sieglinde of Madame 
Jeritza, who is a great artist, vocally and histrionically. 


But if among the singers there was a star it was Mr. 
Whitehill, whose magnificent Wotan was superbly tragic and 
tender. Kumour says that when the Avy trilogy is 
performed next year a number of new German singers will 
be imported. Why? Certainly no German can surpass 
Mr. Whitehill as Wotan, or as Amfortas, Telramund, 
Kurvenal, Hlans Sachs, or any other Wagnerian role he has 
undertaken. Possibly there is some excuse for importing 
tenors, as American tenors hate to sing Wagner. ‘They say 
it strains the voice. No finer Parsifal was ever heard on the 
stage of the Metropolitan than that of Mr. Orville Harrold: 


yet he sang under protest. It is said that Caruso always 


/ wanted to sing Siegfried, but was not allowed to do so. 


The Russian basso, Chaliapin—a more familiar figure in 
London than in New York—has returned after an absence 
of many years. He has appeared twice at the Metropolitan 
Opera House as Boris in Boris Godounov, and has sung in a 
number of concerts. Krom the box-office point of view his 
American appearances are very successful, as he sings to 
packed houses at enormous prices. But the great crowds 
are composed chiefly of his own countrymen, his only 
listeners who understand him, his repertory being entirely in 
Russian, 

Other misfortunes come to musicians than those of war. 
Moritz Moszkowski ties ill and almost penniless in Paris. 
A concert was given lately for his benefit by fifteen pianists, 
who played solos, duets, trios, quartets, sextets, and, as a 
climax, the whole fifteen played together, each on his own 
instrument. If anybody thinks this is a joke he is mistaken, 
The fifteen pianofortes were perfectly tuned, and the ensemble, 
with Walter Damrosch conducting, was almost orchestral. 
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Those who expected mere noise found that really good 
music could be made inspiring in this way. The con 
tributing artists were (alphabetically) Bachaus, Bauer, 


Casella, Friedman, Gabrilowitsch, Grainger, Hutcheson, 
Lambert, Lhevinne, Madame Mero, Madame Ney, Ornstein, 
Miss Schnitzer, and Stojowski. By the sale of 
tickets, photographs, and autographed programmes, the 
sum of dollars was raised above all the 


MarkY HI. FLin 


Schelling, 


fifteen thousand 


essary expenses 


PARIS 
At the Opéra-Comique two new works have been pro- 
juced ; a very pretty little ballet by Blair Fairchild, am 
thellu ind a lyric drama by Georges Hue, Dans c’om 
r ( lrale, the libretto by Maurice Léna and Henry 
Ferrare \t the Opéra, Ravel’s 1 ’// Espags has 
been successfully revived, and a revival of Moussorgsky’s 
; Godou is expected to take place shortly. There is 
ittle to be said of Blair Fairchild’s ballet score, a delightful 
trifle, as unpretentious as it is genuine. Georges Hue’s 
nusic is good, thought out with care, carried out with skill, 
und, at times, convincing, although not very original 
On December 31, the programme of the Concerts- 


1 


ted to the works of Saint-Saens, 
On January 15, Pierné, at the 
homage to the master’s 


Pasdeloup was entirely dev 
Rhené Baton conducting 
Concerts-Colonne, 
At the Concerts- Lamoureux, an interesting event 


paid a similar 
nemory. 
was the performance of an & am Sy nigue for 
and orchestra (soloist, Madame 
by Roger de Francmesnil, a composer who died 


pianoforte Lucie de 
Lausnay), 
1 year ago at the age of thirty-seven, and whose output 
comprises several good examples of chamber music. 

Those who have read the articles on Charles Keechlin 
recently published in the .W/astcal 77) will be particularly 
interested to hear that his Sonata for two flutes (a very old 
revived) was successfully per 


Moderne 


unexpectedly 


f the Societe 


combination 


formed at a concert d’Instruments a 


Vent. The whole of this concert proved particularly 
interesting. The other items were Mozart’s Quintet for 
pianoforte and wind instruments; a charming Divertisse- 
ment by Roussel; a quaint little Air with Variations by 
Rossini, for flute, clarinet, horn, and bassvon ; Khapsody 


two flutes, and clarinet; a 
oboe, and clarinet; 


by Honegger for pianoforte, 
Sonata by Milhaud for pianoforte, flute, 


and three Poems by Poulenc for tenor voice and five wind 
instruments 

Works by Keechlin (fifth Sonatina), Honegger (vocal 
<cerpts from Ze A D, Pizzetti, Schonberg. Bartok, 
Malipiero, Caplet (/ z well sung by 
Fabert, with the composer at the pianoforte), and others 


rmed tl ittractive, most variegated programme of the 
oncert of the Vu on January 21, 
Music-lovers are welcoming with special gratification the 


reappearance of Ricardo Viies, the peerless pianist, who 
as played works by Debussy, Albefiiz, Mompou, and 
Falla at the Société Nationale, and taken part in the first 


performanc of a Trio by E. Rover at the Sociét 


Indépendante. Other novelties performed were: at the 
latter Society’s concert, a Trio by M. de Manziarly, a 
Pianoforte Quartet by Pierre Menu, and songs by Melvill 
Smith; at that of the former, a String (Quartet by R. Ziohan,a 
Violin Sonata by Rohozinski, and songs by Jacques de 
1 Presle 

rhe last-named composer is endowed with a genuine lyric 
sense, in many respects akin to that of Ilenri Duparc, 
revealed not only in his songs, but in various minor instru 
nental works recently performed. 


An excerpt of Roland .Manuel’s Pantomime, / 
Panta Yoncerts-Colonne, proved very 
Canteloube’s Orchestral 
npublished dramatic score /« .J/as, are 
1, in a quiet way, picturesque. 


vm, given at the ( 
pleasing in its simple humour, 
Preludes from his 


thoughtful ar 


Other interesting concerts were those given by Miss 
Marguerite Babaian and Madame Laloy Babaian (old 
clavichord music, Armenian, Greek, Lettish, Basque, 
Spanish, and Norwegian folk-songs, works by Ravel, 


Debussy, Moussorgsky, and Stravinsky, all delightfully 
interpreted) ; a song recital by C. Hubbard, whose compre 





hensive programme gave sidelights on practically every 
aspect of contemporary French music, from Fauré and 
d’Indy to Honegger, Durey, and Auric; a_ matiné 
given by the Schola Cantorum, at which Marcel Labey’s 
String Quartet, Louis de Hew Claires, and 

le Bréville’s fine Violin Sonata were performed ; 


Serres's 
Pierre de 
a recent evening of modern music given by the Sociét 
Olénine d’Altheim; and a concert at the Salle des Agricul 
teurs, at which songs and a Pianoforte Trio by Raymond 
Lebrun were performed. A. BoLp, 


ROME 

To have established a concert hall which has at once 
taken a foremost place in the Roman musical world, and 
organized two permanent quartets in connection with the 
same, all in the space of a year, is an achievement of which 
Dr. Hippolyte Golante and his helpers at the Sala Bach may 
well be proud, The season was opened this year with a 
concert by the string quartet, which played Boccherini’s 
D major Quartet, that of Dvorak in F major, and also gave 
the first performance at RKome of Sinigaglia’s Quartet in 
D major. The vocal quartet gave its first concert on 
January 3 with a programme that vindicated the high aims 
and ideals of the singers. The scheme included three 
madrigals of Palestrina, one of Jan Gero, and three of 
Luca Marencio. 

I have h 
pianoforte 
Dr. Golante. 





the opportunity for examining a volume of 
music, 2 recently published by 
The compositions reveal a genuine inspiration. 


menta, 


| and a deep assimilation of the Debussyian spirit ; but also 


they assert a personal note which maturer study and 
experience will doubtless intensify and elaborate. 

With that genial sense of novelty which characterises his 
direction of the Society Amici della Musica, the noted 
violoncellist, Eugene Albini, interested a crowded audience 
on January ©, when he accompanied two 17th century 
iirs on the viola da gamba, thus following the directions of 
the original MS. The airs were from Bach’s S/. /ohn 
Passion, and Gabrielli’s (¢ in Negroponte, and the 
singer was Ghita Lenart. The programme included songs 
of Alaleona, Canterini, Respighi, Pizzetti, and Castelnuovo. 

A second concert given by the Amici della Musica also 
‘roused great interest, in that it presented Verdi's little 
known ()uartet in E minor, 

Concerts have been given by Alfred Tazzoli (pianoforte). 
und Etrusca Degli Amadei (vocalist), and by Pachmann, 

In commemoration of the sixth Dante centenary, Refici’s 
vocal symphonic poem 7/vansi/us Dantts Poete has been 
given twice at the Augusteum. In the J/ssca/ 7imes for 
November I noted the success of this work at the Ravenna 
commemoration. At Rome it has raised a good deal of 
criticism, of which the gist may be said to be that, whilst 
demonstrating an technical capacity in the 
composer, the work lacks that genial and melodic element 
which the Italian ear above all looks for. Personally 1 
carried away the impression that it was a beautiful work of 


admirable 


statuary — finely modelled, scintillating with light, but 
lacking all warmth. As to the poem (which greatly 
resembles the Dvyeas f Gerontius) it has been justly 


pointed out that the author (Giulio Salvadori) has 
represented, not Dante, but an ordinary sinner who has 
arrived at his last hour. 

Amongst the other concerts given at the -Augusteum this 


month, that on Christmas Day was notable for the 
presentation of a new work by Carlo Perinello, of 
Trieste, who ts a member of the Commission for 
the publication of the ‘National Collection of Italian 
Music.’ The works played on this occasion, under 


Molinari, were : Glazounov’s 
erinello’s // CZeno morente, Zandonai’s 

serlioz’s from A’onco and 
Juliet, and the Finale from Gélterdamm Une 

A good season is at present running at the Costanzi, 
which opened its doors on Boxing Day with a new opera by 
Richard Zandonai, /yav t da Rimini, to D’ Annunzio’s 
poem. The work had a great success, and was succeeded 
by Die Meistersing and 7osca. 


Bernardine 


the direction of 
sixth Symphony, | 


Serrnala Ve tata Scherzo 
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At the Comunale of Bologna a new opera by Franco 
Alfano, the director of the Conservatory, 7he Legend of | 
Sakuntala, from the Indian poem of Kalidasa, who lived in 
the Oth century, has had a fine success and is eagerly 


waited at Rome. 
en — LEONARD PEYTON, 


VIENNA 

To the casual observer, Vienna must have the appearance 
f being the most musical of all cities. Surely it unites 
within its walls some of the most potent musical | 
personalities of our era—e.g., Richard Strauss, withal the 
representative musician of Germany (it would, perhaps, not 
e superlative to add, ‘and of the world’), who wields the 
sceptre of the Staatsoper ; Felix Weingartner, a celebrated 
conductor of an older school, who divides his time between the 
justly celebrated Philharmonic scheme and the Volksoper ; 
and the towering personality of Wilhelm Furtwingler, 
quickly recognised as a genius when he came here unknown 
about three years ago, who is the leader of the subscription 
series of the Tonkiinstler Orchestra. Conductors like 
Franz Schalk and Ferdinand Lowe are still among us, 
révered guardians of Vienna’s great musical tradition, if not 
brilliant orchestral leaders. And, lest we forget, let mention 
quickly be made, by way of contrast, of Arnold Schonberg, 
who is preaching musical radicalism at his newly founded 
Schénberg-Seminar, and himself playing the part of a 
musical Trotzky in his Society for the Promotion of Private 
Musical Performances, which is the stronghold of the city’s 
musical extremists, and accessible only to the elect and 
initiated few. 

Apart from these artists resident at Vienna, practically all 
Germany’s great conductors, instrumentalists, and singers 
count among the frequent visitors here. Concerts have 
become so numerous as to necessitate the opening of not 
less than three new concert-halls this season, two of which 
are situated within the luxuriously beautiful old interior of 
the once Imperial Castle. In order to satisfy the onrush of 
artists eager for a hearing, managers have had to revert to 
morning msicaics, Noon concerts, afternoon recitals, and 
ven to night concerts, in addition to the regular evening 
productions. All this might convey the impression of 
flourishing musical life, but for the fact that these perform 
ances are attended almost exclusively by a public which 
has very little in common with former Viennese audiences, 
that were so celebrated for their exquisite and highly 
cultured taste. Average audiences at Vienna now consist 
largely of a more or less proletarian element of * Schieber,’ 
who have risen from economic and social obscurity by virtue 
of wealth acquired during the war and post-war periods. 
Their eagerness for a musical education is indeed comforting, 
but all too frequently artists and managers are rather inclined 
to cater to their taste, instead of lifting them to a higher 
standard \lso the fact is to be deplored that these 
people alone are able to afford the extremely high admission 
fees, while the impoverished intellectual class that built up 
the city’s venerable culture ts barred from the concert-halls. 

All this applies in even greater measure to the Staatsoper. 
This house—which, since the 1t9I8 revolution, has been 
under the management of Dr. Richard Strauss, ir conjunc 
tion with Franz Schalk—is gradually assuming the character 
of a place of merely superficial amusement for the wealthy 
classes, and for those ez wx rich whose taste is all too 
often heeded by the management. The once perfect 
ensemble of the theatre has become practically disorganized, 
owing to a strong preference on the part of the directors for 
‘guest’ singers whose m&sion is sensationalism, while some 
of the finest artists of the theatre are enjoying involuntary 
leisure. The consequent enormous outlay constantly 
increases the deficit of the Staatsoper, which now amounts 
to well over a hundred million crowns annually. This deficit 
is covered by the State, Ultimately it has to be defrayed by 
the populace, in the shape of tremendously high taxes. 
Thus is witnessed the grotesque spectacle of a bankrupt 
State that, unable to supply its population with necessary 
food, yet lavishly supports what purports to be a national 
institution, but in fact is a luxurious resort benefiting a 
privileged class or casual visitors from abroad. The 
expenses of maintenance fall upon a majority of the State’s 
best citizens, whose lot it is to be excluded from ever | 
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hearing the performances, on account of the exorbitant fees 
of admission, whose increase grows with the accumulating 
deficit. 

\n attempt has been made quite recently to increase 
receipts by adapting the beautiful Redoutensaal of the 
Imperial Castle for performances of works of a more intimate 
character. By running two houses it was hoped that the 
Staatsoper would be able to dispose of its surplus of singers, 
and thus effect an economy. Many millions of crowns were 
devoted to the adaptation of the hall, but after a few 
performances of the J/arriage of Figaro it was found that 
the new house also was accumulating heavy financial loss ; 
Vienna opera-goers refused to pay the high prices necessitated 
by the small seating capacity of the theatre. For this 
reason, and for lack of a suitable répertoire, it was soon 
closed for an indefinite period. Thus did an ill-prepared 
and costly venture find a fitting end. The troubles of the 
Staatsoper can be remedied only by a complete change of 
policy. When the management has decided to reduce its 
numerous artistic personnel, a large proportion of which is 
practically unemployed and at any rate superfluous, expenses 
will be lowered and prices will respond. 

The purely artistic aspects of the Staatsoper, too, are not 
at all satisfactory. The ‘guest’ habit already referred to 
has completely demoralised the répertoire, which is now 
arranged according to the whims of visiting — stars. 
Performances of Wagner, Mozart, and masters of all 
nationalities frequently reveal an utter lack of discipline. 
Perfection distinguishes the presentation of Richard 
Strauss’s own works, which bulk largely in the programmes, 
but other contemporary composers receive scant attention 
from the directorate, withthe possible exception of Puccini's 
all-too-pleasing operas and the works of Frich Wolfgang 
Korngold, which, though doubtless effective thrillers, cannot 
possibly be said to represent present-day operatic tendencies. 
Schreker, Pfitzner, Braunfels, Busoni, the modern Italians, 
Debussy, Dukas, Charpentier, and Moussorgsky, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. This season’soutput of novelties 
has been pitifully poor, consisting so far of Wilhelm Kienzl’s 
mildly entertaining opera Aw/ n, already familiar from 
former presentations at the Vienna Volksoper; Franz 
Schreker’s Schafzeg » accepted and rehearsed by the 
Staatsoper with apparent reluctance, and _ indefinitely 
postponed one week prior to the date scheduled for its 


premiere; and director Strauss’s own ballet, /ose/s/egende, 
the only novelty of the current season, which is to be 
produced in the spring. PAUL BECHERT. 


Miscellaneous 


A LONWON VIOLIN-MAKER 


\n interesting gathering of string-players and _ violin- 
makers took place at the Edric Hall, S.E.,o0n December 10, 
when a trial Chamber concert, arranged by Mr. James 
Brown, was given in order to exhibit the qualities possessed 
by the stringed instruments made by Mr. William Robinson, 
of Plumstead. During the interval Mr. Brown gave an 
account of his first acquaintance with a Robinson fiddle at 
the house of the distinguished amateur, Mr. W. W. Cobbett, 
where one of the new violins was tried against a 
J. Guarnerius and a Strad, Besides solos and quartets by 
the Dunstable String Quartet (Mr. Brown, Misses K. Easton 
and HI. Milne, and Mr. Sebastian Brown), a fine perform 
ance of two solos on a Robinson violin was given by 
M. Godowsky. Asa concourse of players and makers the 
occasion was probably unique, and may lead to develop 
ments. 

The Havant Choral Society began its season well, on 
December 14, with capital performances of Stanford’s 
The Revenge and Song { the Fleet. The solos in the 
latter were sung by Mr. A. Wrigglesworth, of Chichester 
Cathedral. The instrumental items included Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto (Miss I. Spurgeon) and violoncello solos 
by Miss Marjorie Alcock. Mr. R. T. Carraway conducted. 

Can any of our readers tell us of a London musical club 
for membership of which a young organist and pianist of 
eighteen would be eligible ? 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimIrTeEp. 


VRD, W.—‘*Not unto us” (Non nobis Domi: 
B 1B. on .&. Statf Notation and Tonic Sol-fa 
No. 10065, Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 2! 

a TCHER. P.. E.—**Now is come Salvation. 

Easter Anthem. (No. 1044, Novello’s Octa 
Anthems.) 4d. 

*ARRATT, ©. M.—‘*Come. and let us return 


J Anthem for Lent. 
No. O48, Vu 7 , 3 
*ERMAN, EDWARD. ** Shepherds Dance 
J Accompaniment for Two-part song: Ist Violin, 8d 
*nd Violin, Xd. : Viola, Sd. : "Cello, Sd.; Bass, 4d 
Wind Parts, 4s. 4d 
‘* The Three Knights.” 
“Te . by the Composer. (No 
“ILES, ARTHUR E, Noble Heroes round 
J grave A War Elegy. lor Mixed Voices. 
**The Sor f Pea \ Christmas Carol. 
ARWOOD, BASIL. * Missa d 
i | from the version in the Solesmes Gradual. Voice 


l’art onl No. 835. Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 3d 
\ \CKENZIFE, A. C.—‘** Distant Chimes.” 

i | For Violin and Pianofort 3s. 

\ ASSON, ROBERT.—Two Songs: ‘* Love in tl 
i | Woods ” and ** Pale Koses For High Voice. 2s 

\ Message Song. 2s 

*CHOO! MUSK REVIEW, No 350, ~~ 

= Flower Barrow.” Unison Song. By Eriter Boycr, 2 
Published 


*CHOOL SONGS. 1} 1. Voice 
. ) Partsin Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with 


Piano 


from ‘* Thus saith the Lord 
»d 


Part-song. Arranged f 
576, The Orpheus. ) 4d 
} 


14d. 


Angelis.” Adapted 


Op. * 


in two torms. 


forte Accompaniment (vo). Voice Parts only, in Toni 
Sol-fa Notati 1. B 
No. S53 *O come, do not delay Fron 


> Marriage of Figaro.’ 


Mozat »d 


N ~ \ Unis Song. 
MOZAR 2d. 
No, % ‘Gentle Flowers in the Dew. 
Fro ** Faust.’ Gounow yd 
No. & Jer lem From St. Paul. 
MENDELSSOUN 2d. 
No. 855 **The Gentle Touch Unison 


H. Gorwrz 14d, 


Song 
‘By the grave wher 


*PRINGETT, REV. CANON 
s Jesu sleepet! rd. 
i aeae SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS 


Bact, J. S.—** Jesu Dyrchafedig ” (J 
Welsh Words. _ Is, 


"T*ONIC SOL-FA SERIES 
No. 2377 My soul truly waiteth Chorus 
G. F. Conn 3d 


"ESPER HYMNS I wel 
Bow Is 
PUBLISHED DURING DECEMBER. 
“THAYER, A. W.—-* Lit f Beethoven.” Edited by 
| Hike. I KI Ey Three Volume Cloth, 


Vesper Hymns by vario 
Novello’s Parish Chow 


$s &s 
PUBLISHED FOR 


GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


Dawn Song 60 cents (2s, 6« 


THE H. W. 
*LOKEY. l.W 
Harp, and Organ. 
USS, H. H.—* The 
lor Female Chorus. 

| UTKIN, P. C.—** Cargoes. 
\ ATTHEWS, H. A. *Benedictus Domine. For 
i Mixed Voices. 12 cents (6d.). 


*PELMAN, T. M.—‘* Christ and the blind man.” A 
S Symphonic Poem for Orchestra Full Score, $5. 


\RRAT, 1 I ** Meditation. For Strip 
Quartet, Harp, and Organ or Violin, Violoncells, 

$3 (12s. Od.) 

Night-dance.”” Intermezzo 

20 cents (10d.). 

Part-song for Mixe: 


Voices. 12 cents (6d.). 
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